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DISCUSSIONS ON PAPERS PRESENTED TO CONGRESS. 


No. 6—‘‘ Veterinary Education—Reconstruction.’’* 

There was a good attendance at the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the occasion of the discussion 
on the above paper by Col. G. K. Walker, which took place 
on Thursday, September 6th, 1928, and which brought 
the series to a conclusion. 

Dr. O. CHaRNOocK BraDLEY (Edinburgh), in opening the 
discussion, said: Admiration cannot be withheld when an 
honest and earnest endeavour is made to grapple with a 
difficult problem. Professional education has always 
afforded a plenitude of problems, and probably will con- 
tinue to do so to the end of time, and critics are always 
with us. Some critics are helpful: some are not. Some, 
one is forced to conclude, have not taken the trouble to 
make themselves familiar with what they criticise : many, 
perhaps one might say most, of them are satisfied to des- 
troy. Fortunately, however, there are those who not only 
devote time and pains to the study of things as they are, 
but also offer suggestions for the remedy of what they are 
honestly persuaded are real weaknesses and defects. 
Colonel Walker is one of these. His scheme, on first 
inspection, looks terribly revolutionary ; but much of its 
revolutionary colour is softened by a more thorough 
examination. Nevertheless, it contains so many debat- 
able points that the time-limit precludes more than the 
consideration of certain general principles that are involved. 
Fortunately, detail may be left for consideration at another 
time and in another place. 

It is pleasant to find that Colonel Walker is not so 
dazzled by the splendour of the curricula of other nations 
that he cannot see good points in that of his own country. 
With wisdom, however, he would copy such features of 
foreign curricula as seem to him worthy. Here he has 
evidently remembered that what may be admirably suited 
to the mental machinery of one nation may be grit among 
the wheels of another. And it also seems that he has 
experienced restraint by the knowledge that it is often 
dangerous to deal hastily with a method that has slowly 
evolved out of experience. Generally speaking, wher 
dealing with a method that has such a history, and that 
works not too badly, it is wise to move with great caution 
and only after much deliberation. 

One of the questions that early arise when the veterinary 
curriculum is considered is whether the plan of “ pre- 
registration ’’ Chemistry and Physics, as recently adopted 
by medical corporations, should be copied by us. Were 
authorities on medical education agreed upon the value 
of the plan an answer might more easily be found ; but 
there are those who contend that by it students are actually 
deterred from entering medical schools inasmuch as it 
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may involve loss of time and money. But even were 
medical authorities agreed, our answer would not be any 
too easy to find, if only for the reason that so many of our 
students come from schools where Chemistry and Physics 
are not taught up to such a standard as could be approved 
for “ pre-registration’? recognition. On the whole it 
seems as though change in this direction in the veterinary 
curriculum had better wait upon further experience and 
developments that may quite possibly come in time. 


A matter upon which too strong emphasis cannot be 
laid is the supreme importance of allowing adequate 
prominence to fundamentals, and sufficient time for their 
study. There is, it is hoped, no one who will deny that, 
for example, a sound and serviceable knowledge of normal 
structure and function is an essential part of the equipment 
of the veterinary student. Though it is not intended to 
discuss the amount of time suggested as necessary for the 
study of individual subjects, it may be doubted, in passing, 
whether Colonel Walker’s scheme allows sufficient time 
for the fundamental subject of normal function ; and it 
is certain that it does not allow sufficient time for the 
proper study of the equally fundamental subject of normal 
structure. A real working knowledge of naked-eye 
anatomy cannot be acquired in a hurry, and the 330 
hours’ instruction in each of the two academic years 
suggested is not more than barely sufficient for macro- 
scopic anatomy alone. Histology and Embryology as well 
cannot be mastered in that time. Histology—hitherto 
treated far too cavalierly in the veterinary curriculum— 
is a basal science. A sound knowledge of the microscopic 
anatomy of the tissues and the cell is essential for the 
proper understanding of very nearly every subject in the 
curriculum. The general principles of Histology and 
Cytology should therefore be learned at the earliest 
possible moment, with elaboration at a latter stage. There 
would seem, indeed, to be some degree of reasonableness 
in the claim that Histology, Cytology, and Embryology 
are of sufficient importance to rank by themselves as an 
independent section of a professional examination, instead 
of being, as at present, relegated to a little corner of the 
examination in Physiology. 


Let it be understood that the time suggested to be 
allotted to Anatomy has been cited merely as a text, and 
that the high importance of fundamentals is the real 
thesis. Were one’s anxiety merely to ensure sufficient 
time for the study of particular subjects, other examples 
could have been found. 

In framing a curriculum care has to be exercised to 
obtain, as far as possible a natural and logical progression. 
If, as appears to be suggested by the scheme now before 
us, general Hygiene and [ietetics were to run concurrently 
with Physiology, difficulty would probably be experienced 
in arranging the sequence of the subject-matter of the 
two courses. It would, for example, be futile to discourse 








upon food-values to students who had not as yet grasped 
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the general facts of the physiology of digestion. Even if 
the cart did not precede the horse, there would still be the 
possibility of the vehicle and the animal being ranged 
side by side—not the most economical method of utilising 
animal traction. 


The existing curriculum, whatever its faults, does seek 
to avoid the difficulties and disadvantages of collateral 
progression, and very evidently has been framed with the 
intention that, as far as possible, logical sequence should be 
secured. Those who formulated it may also be credited 
with the intention that knowledge acquired at one stage 
should be carried on and utilised at a subsequent stage. 
If this intention is frustrated, we may ask if it is not the 
method of examination that is at fault. Clearly it is 
within the province of an examiner in, say, the final 
examination to ask questions that fall within any part of 
the preceding examinations. Naturally, it would be 
unreasonable to expect a student—or even an examiner— 
to continue to be familiar with abstruse chemical or bio- 
logical detail ; but it is not unreasonable to expect him— 
or them—to know such chemical or biological facts as are 
applicable to a given surgical or medical problem. And 
very obviously a knowledge of structure, function, and 
pathology is essential to a proper understanding of a 
medical case or the safe and satisfactory performance of 
an operation. In brief, it may be claimed with reason 
that the existing curriculum can be so used as to prevent 
the confinement of knowledge within ‘‘ water-tight 
compartments.” 


The question whether it should be permissible to pass 
examinations subject by subject, as opposed to the demand 
that all subjects of a given examination must be passed 
at the same time, is a debatable one ; and much can be 
said on both sides. According to the regulations at 
present in force, a deficiency of a few marks in one of 
three subjects theoretically should result in rejection in 
the whole examination, although possibly high marks 
have been obtained in the two other subjects. In practice 
we know that a certain measure of adjustment takes place 
if the deficiency is not too great ; but instances do occur 
where adjustment up to a pass-percentage is not con- 
sistent with either the spirit or the letter of the law, as it 
at present stands. And these are the instances that 
engender an element of uncertainty respecting the justice 
of the current regulations. To state the position more 
clearly : Suppose a candidate in the Third Professional 
Examination obtains 60 per cent. of marks in Pathology 
and Bacteriology, 55 per cent. in Hygiene and Dietetics, 
and 35 per cent. in Materia Medica, at present he suffers 
complete rejection although he evidently possesses a 
reasonably good knowledge of two of the three subjects 
of examination. His position is worse than that of a 
candidate who is able—possibly by the help of an element 
of luck—to accumulate three 45’s. Were it, in this 
suppositious example, that Materia Medica was an essen- 
tial to the proper appreciation of facts belonging to the 
other two subjects, no possible objection could be raised 
to rejection in the whole examination ; but it would be 
hard to deny that an ample knowledge of Pathology, 
Bacteriology, Hygiene, etc., may be acquired and retained 
by one who has not the happy faculty of remembering 
doses and formule. 





Much has been heard of late by some of us about a 
desirability for a greater “‘ flexibility ’’ in the veterinary 
course. It has not always been easy to discover exactly 
what has been meant by “ flexibility,’ but it may be 
taken that usually it has been intended that the word 
should cover arrangements by which science students 
and graduates may be credited with those subjects to 
which attention has been directed and in which examina- 
tions have been passed before the veterinary curriculum 
has been entered upon. As is well known, concessions are 
already granted to graduates and others who can comply 
with Bye-law 62 of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons. Whether these concessions are as valuable as they 
seem may be open to doubt. Exemption from further 
attendance at classes on Chemistry, Physics, and Biology, 
and from further examination in these subjects, is natur- 
ally both justifiable and reasonable. But exemption from 
one quarter of the time covered by the whole curriculum 
is not after all so beneficial to the student as it looks. 

Teachers of experience know that there are limits to 
the profitable application of compression and that these 
limits are very soon reached. They are probably reached 
sooner in anatomy than in any other subject, and it is 
consequently not to the student’s ultimate benefit to allow 
him, though mentally more mature and experienced than 
his class-fellows, to compress two years’ work into one. 
It has to be borne in mind that, though a medical student 
or graduate has probably had an extensive course in human 
anatomy, has acquired an anatomical vocabulary, and has 
cultivated the anatomical “sense,” he approaches an 
entirely new set of anatomical types when he enters a 
veterinary school. Our own experience is that the con- 
cessionaire himself realises the impossibility of acquiring 
adequate knowledge in a reduced period of time, and 
endeavours to rectify matters as far as possible by volun- 
tarily sacrificing part or the whole of his vacations, 

‘The division of the final examination into two parts 

should be particularly advantageous to candidates 
who desire to concentrate on a particular branch of study 
.’ In this sentence there underlies a broad general 
principle of considerable moment. It is a fact that now 
and then a student—usually more far-seeing than the 
average—makes up his mind—prematurely, as the average 
teacher will consider—that his mental furniture and 
natural inclination and ability will be best utilised in 
some form or other of specialisation. He pictures himself 
as @ surgeon, or a public health official, or what not, and, 
perhaps half-unconsciously, regards that part of his work 
not directly leading to the goal he has in view as so much 
wasted time. Time often changes the goal; but even if 
it does not, the graduate would be very imperfectly 
equipped for specialist’s work did he not possess a com- 
prehensive knowledge of veterinary science in general. 
Early specialisation is to be deprecated, and catholicity 
of knowledge encouraged. 

Whatever curriculum is laid down and whatever device 
is adopted to ensure its efficiency, moderation in expecta- 
tion will ever remain necessary. Let it always be remem- 
bered that professional education begins rather than ends 
with the passing of the Final Examination; and that 
this beginning and its sequel will be all-dependent upon the 
sound fundamental character of the pre-graduation 
training. 
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In a paragraph, not in any way commensurate in length 
withfits importance, Colonel Walker touches upon inspec- 
tion of the schools. As responsible for one of these 
institutions, I can speak with greater freedom than could 
anyone who is not connected with a school; and I would 
say readily and without hesitation that inspection would 
be most cordially welcomed. From time to time the 
schools are criticised—sometimes rather harshly. If, in 
addition to official inspection, the critics themselves would 
only come and make themselves familiar with the scheme 
and method of teaching now the practice, I am sure that 
future criticism—still desirable and advantageous—would 
be a little more kindly. (Applause.) 

Professor A. W. WHITEHOUSE (Glasgow): This paper of 
Colonel Walker’s is a most stimulating one, and those 
interested in education must feel grateful to him. He 
has given us something sufficiently in detail so that we 
can discuss it thoroughly and not merely give vent to a 
series of pious expressions. Dr. Bradley’s views are very 
largely mine, but much more eloquently phrased and 
concisely advanced than I could possibly accomplish. I 
think he will agree with me that we are both striving 
towards the same idea—that we are not afraid of trying 
to raise the standard of entrance and the standard of 
education at the Colleges. We may not be right in the 
way we want to raise the standard of entrance, but he will 
agree we want to push it up. We are, I think, on the same 
side there. Here is an opportunity for those whom I 
consider the very best and most valuable critics of veterin- 
ary education to get up and say something—those men 
who have been four to five years in practice. They know 
where we may have fallen short. They might not be 
competent to criticise Colonel Walker, but they can 
criticise Dr. Bradley and myself. I do think that careful 
consideration should be deyoted to the number of subjects 
taken separately. I think the point hinges on the question 
of dividing the curriculum into two main groups. As 
regards the connexion with the University, I am in 
favour of it. The only feeling I have about the Universi- 
ties is that they don’t work hard enough. (Laughter.) 
The terms are too short. They are almost always on 
vacation. If you want to find a University professor, the 
front door is closed ; he is having his vacation. (Laugh- 
ter.) That is the one weakness of joining with a University. 
I am with Colonel Walker when he says that the didactic 
lecture must take a secondary place in technical education. 
Yes, it is the most deadly thing on earth—at least, so it 
always seemed to mg. I think a sort of round-table 
discussion at the time of the lecture hour would get us 
along very much further and quicker. With regard to 
Colonel Walker’s revised course of study for the diploma 
it seernms to me that the amount of time given to Botany 
and Biology is very little. I wrote Colonel Walker a list 
of hours obtaining at our College, but I have mislaid 
them. 

Colonel WaLkeR: It is just exactly what you have 
given us. 

Professor WHITEHOUSE: Well, I must withdraw that 
criticism. 

After criticising other points in the course, notably that 
of the question of the dispensing of medicines, Professor 
Whitehouse said, if it could be done, the passing of a riding 








test would be an extraordinarily good thing. In the 
States he knew that in connexion with an agricultural 
college, of which the veterinary department was a part, 
there was organised a field battery, so that the veterinary 
students were taught riding in that way. He favoured 
the instruction in milking, under practical management. 
There ought to be some way for a veterinary student 
acquiring a knowledge how to get a little milk from the 
cow. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the study of anatomy, 
there was the possibility of the subject having to be taken 
separately, in different sections, and he was in agreement 
with ‘Dr. Bradley that something would have to be done 
there. It seemed there was there, more than any student 
ought to be asked to do within such prescribed limits, 
With regard to students who failed in one subject being 
given another trial and having to take certain subjects 
over again, because, they had failed in one, the Professor 
said that that was a perfect curse, both to the teacher and 
the student, and not only so, but also to the other students 
in the class who were going along in the ordinary way. 
With Dr. Bradley he heartily welcomed an inspection of 
Veterinary Colleges. (Applause.) 

Mr. O. Stinson (Appleby): Chemistry and Physics 
should be taken at their Veterinary Colleges, and in the 
first year there should be the study of the normal habits 
of animals, the normal appearance of carcases in the 
slaughterhouse, the feeding and the care of the normal 
animal, anatomy, stable management, and shoeing. 

Professor WHITEHOUSE: Does Mr. Stinson mean the 
complete study of anatomy ? 

Mr. Stinson: Not the complete study. 

Mr. H. C. I. Ketty (Portadown) said that the man 
qualifying nowadays had not the practical knowledge of 
riding that he had had some years ago. He did not mean 
that men now qualifying did not know as much as he did 
of veterinary work. He thought they knew very much 
more. After all, practitioners would agree that in years 
gone by, the veterinary surgeons were raised from farmer’s 
sons or men who had some close relation with farming, 
and were therefore well conversant with animal life and 
habits. Nowadays, they found that they would have men 
coming from the secondary schools who perhaps had not 
had an opportunity of working with animals in their 
boyhood life. He thought itewould be most unfair to 
blame the Veterinary Colleges or the teachers. He, for 
one, certainly looked with pleasure on the days he spent 
at the Veterinary College and also—he was sorry none of 
his Professors was there—of the great work they did in 
trying to teach him. (Laughter.) The veterinary sur- 
geons were regarded often in a peculiar light, even by far- 
mers. For instance, he remembered a farmer once saying 
to him—How can a veterinary surgeon know what is 
wrong with an animal, before he has either seen it or heard 
from the owner ? (Laughter.) Three things were neces- 
sary from the practical point of view, viz., (1) Physiology ; 
(2) Stable Management ; and (3) Hygiene. He did not 
know how this would go down with experts, but they were 
all highly important. He had nine pupils all doing very 
well. One often asked of the pupils the question: “* What 


will you do when you are finished ? ‘Some said: “I 
don’t know.” Others said: “I like the work, only I 
shall need money to buy a practice.’ Another bright 
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fellow might say: ‘I shall try for a whole-time job, 
because there is no work and no brain work.” (Laughter.) 

Dr. Whitehouse talked about milking. That was a 
simple thing. One wanted all veterinary surgeons to 
know that art. A veterinary surgeon needed to be able 
to take his coat off and get gown to his job, with no 
fiddling about. (Applause.) 


THE NEEDS OF THE “ NEw CLASS” OF STUDENT. 


Mr. H. W. Dawes (West Bromwich): An appeal has 
been put forward that some of the younger men should 
give of their experiences. I may be considerably past 
the category alluded to by Dr. Whitehouse, but I am 
sufficiently young to appreciate my coaching days some 
15 years ago, and I trust also sufficiently young to see 
some of the faults in the administrative and teaching 
system. It has also been my privilege to have through 
my hands members who are much younger men than 
myself—pupils who wish to acquire a practical training 
during their vacation. A lot of attention has been con- 
centrated on that portion of the curriculum of veterinary 
students which covers the first three years of his course, 
but I would ask you for a moment to consider the last 
year’s training of the veterinary student. 

Dr. Bradley, in his opening remarks, has dealt chiefly 
with what is the earlier part of the student’s education, 
and when he states that during that education, there must 
be “‘no specialisation before qualification,” he stresses 
what is, to my mind, a most important note. To the 
teaching representatives here to-day, I would ask the 
following question. Are you satisfied with the teaching 
of Clinical Veterinary Medicine, Surgery and Obstetrics 
as carried out in the schools to-day ; are you satisfied that 
the student in his final year is receiving the very best train- 
ing possible under the circumstances ? I- would like to 
hear the views of those teachers here to-day who are 
actually engaged in the teaching of the last year of the 
veterinary student. 

What do we general practitioners expect of a newly- 
qualified man? He has received the diploma of the 
Royal College, which is his licence to practice, and although 
we cannot and do not expect that clinical experience 
which only comes with time, we do expect that he shall 
be capable of dealing with events and subjects in what may 
be termed a workmanlike and sensible manner. , 

{ do not for a moment suppose that we can expect the 
class of student to-day to be as conversant with the hand- 
ling of animals as those of 10 or 15 years ago. Some 
years ago, if a young man entered a veterinary college, it 
was understood that he had been brought up in an atmo- 
sphere conducive to the knowledge of and affection for 
animals and that he had at some time displayed a quite 
marked aptitude which led him finally to take up the 
profession. 

But to-day, we draw our students from all sources and 
this fact precludes the possibility of the student having 
that innate knowledge of his future patients that the 
student of an earlier time possessed. At the same time, 
one has to remember that if you draw your students from 
a different class, you must expand your teaching methods 
to make up for what they may lack. (Applause.) This 
is a most important point. 
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I sometimes wonder whether there would be anything 
gained in veterinary education, particularly as regards 
the last two years of training, by the appointment of an 
extra-mural clinical staff, whose work, without unduly 
increasing the student’s curriculum, would be to augment 
the teaching of Clinical Medicine and Surgery. If we look 
at the veterinary colleges of Great Britain to-day we see 
them handicapped by the lack of clinical material. It has 
been suggested that this might be overcome by moving 
the colleges into the country areas, but personally I very 
much doubt whether this is at all advisable, and whether 
there would be any increase of clinical experience as a 
result. 

I do consider, however, that if the student in his final 
year, when he has become receptive of ideas, could receive 
the advice of people who are daily engaged in the practice 
of Clinical Medicine and Surgery, this advice would be of the 
greatest advantage to him. I feel very strongly on this 
point, namely, that while we do not expect the recent 
graduate to have a wealth of clinical experience, we do 
expect him to be able to carry out certain work in a 
manner creditable to himself and satisfactory to his 
client. 

I am certain that the teachers of our profession appre- 
ciate the opinions of practitioners, and are always open to 
receive any suggestions we may put forward, and if we 
have to find fault with students for lack of practical 
knowledge, that fault does not lie with the teaching staffs, 
but with the conditions under which they have to work. 
Any criticism directed against the teaching staff is wrong. 
Teachers themselves give of their very best, but there 
seems to be a number of gaps in the training of a student 
which might be very profitably filled by periods of practical 
training not only whilst at college, but also during the 
vacation periods. (Applause.) 

Professor W. A. Poot (Edinburgh): There is no doubt 
that this question at present is being criticised consider - 
ably by the “‘ Powers that Be” in the government of the 
country, and the suggestion generally is that the best 
educational facilities are insufficient. We ought to aim 
quite definitely at seeing that in the very near future all 
veterinary students be given the advantage of a University 
education. That could be quite easily obtained by the 
affiliation of all the veterinary colleges with universities. 

With regard to the length of the course, it is my opinion 
that we cannot teach a student sufficient for the efficient 
execution of a veterinarian’s duties in less th» five years. 
There is considerable objection in some quarters to the 
suggestion that the course should be increased from four 
to five years, largely, I suppose, on account of the fear 
that if it were to be adopted the extra expense involved 
would deter a good many potential students. That 
probably has been the strongest argument against adding 
a year to our curriculum. If we increased the length of 
the course to five years we would then compare favourably 
with other learned professions, and | think the proposal 
could be fully justified. 

I believe that far from depleting our schools, the increase 
of one year would open a recruiting sphere which hitherto 
has only supplied a fraction of its quota because certain of 
those responsible for advising boys of school-leaving age 
have hesitated as to the prospects offered by the veterinary 
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The prospects are good, and as long as our 


profession. 
graduates can take their right position in relation to the 
other professions, and to commerce, they will steadily 


improve. The crux of the whole position is that our 
schools should all be connected with the universities. 
We are alienating the sympathies of other professions by 
claiming to teach the subjects of preliminary science with 
which we have no special connection. If we could limit 
our activities to the teaching of, and examining in, those 
subjects which possess a purely veterinary interest, such 
as Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Pharmacology, 
Hygiene, Parasitology, Zootechniques, Medicine, Surgery, 
etc., we would be in a very much stronger position. We 
cannot claim that we have justified our interest in such 
sciences as Chemistry, Biology, etc., because we have not, 
as a result of that interest, advanced the knowledge of 
those sciences, nor have we taught them any better than 
they have been taught elsewhere. 

With regard to the curriculum, here, I suppose we will 
all have special fads, and it will be hard to arrive at a 
unanimous opinion. 

We appear to have gone on adding to the range of our 
subjects rather than re-modelling them, with the result 
that our students have to acquire knowledge which is 
never of the slightest interest to them. Anatomy and 
Materia Medica could probably be lightened to advantage. 
Physics and Chemistry require a higher standard. Bio- 
chemistry should be added. Veterinary Physiology is 
really an unknown subject, and we ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves that this is the case. Less than one per cent. 
of the preparations lectured on in Materia Medica can 
really justify their existence, and it is nothing short of 
barbarous that a student should be compelled to memorise 
them. Pharmacology requires greater attention. 

Concerning pupilage, we- cannot concentrate on clinical 
material as doctors can in hospitals. Where a veterinary 
hospital contains ten paticnts,a human hospital contains 
1,000. 

An experimental farm cannot possibly contain a suf- 
ficient number of animals to provide anything like the 
amount of cases of disease necessary for the instruction 
of students. Therefore, placing a veterinary college in 
the country would not solve the present problem of pro- 
viding sufficient clinical material. The only way a 
veterinary student can obtain access to sufficient clinical 
material is by spending his vacations with a practising 
veterinary surgeon. The animals of economic interest 
are mostly on the farm. Every student should be com- 
pelled to produce a certificate that he has spent 26 weeks 
with a practising veterinary surgeon before he is allowed 
to take his final examination. (Applause.) 

Sir Joun Moore: I am extremely glad that this subject 
has been brought up by Colonel Walker. I know the 
great interest that Colonel Walker has always taken 
in veterinary education. It was really on my sug- 
gestion that this subject was made part of the 
Congress papers this year. Personally, I am inclined to 
be a revolutionist in the matter of veterinary education. 
I am absolutely dissatisfied with the present system of 
teaching in schools, and having been appointed to the 
Examination Committee, I feel that it is my duty to do 
everything I can to put the teaching and veterinary 
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training on a better basis than it is at present. I am 
going to mention three things in regard to the subjects 
taught in veterinary schools, viz.:—(l) Geneties; (2) 
Animal Nutrition ; and (3) Animal Physiology. Where 
are we in our curriculum ? [ contend to-day that these 
matters are nowhere, and it ought to be our earnest 
endeavour that these subjects be made prominent in our 
curriculum. Looking at the matter from the point of 
view of the Royal Veterinary College, London, a School 
of which I am a Governor, that School is being re-built, 
as you know, and the question crops up—What status 
should that School occupy ? I am of opinion that all 
Veterinary Schools should be affiliated most actively to 
the Universities. (Applause.) As far as the London 
school is concerned, I see no reason why that school should 
not form part of the London University. But as you all 
know, it is most difficult, in a very large city like London, 
where the horse population has decreased, to deal with all 

subjects for the practise of medicine and surgery. For 
instance, there is cattle pathology, and the study of 
diseases of sheep and pigs ; with regard to these, London 
is somewhat at a loss. Obviously, the remedy is that 
there ought to be in connexion with the London school, an 
arrangement for the establishment of an Animal Institute 
in the country. Whether that will ever be realised 
remains to be seen, but I think it will have to come. My 
conception of an animal institute in the country is that it 
should be first of all of an eminently practical nature. There 
facilities should be given—and I look at the idea from a 
national standpoint—for the proper and practical study 
of cattle pathology and the pathology of all other animals. 
Perhaps, in that respect, I may disagree to a slight extent 
with Mr. Dawes. 

To come to the actual instruction in schools, I am 
not satisfied with the way Anatomy is taught. The 
Anatomy of the horse—-the work of dissection and the 
practical part—is perfectly right, no doubt, but we have 
got other animals to deal with, and we cannot teach that 
work properly unless we know their anatomy. We must 
know the anatomy of the cow, the sheep, the pig, etc., just 
as perfectly as we know that of the horse. (Applause.) I 
should like to say something on the subject of riding. 
I believe that veterinary students ought to be able to ride. 
The knowledge of riding, I believe, can be very easily 
imparted were the old system of the Officers’ Training 
Corps continued. (Hear, hear.) Of course, there might 
be some financial difficulty, but that might be got over in 
certain cases. I quite agree that veterinarians should 
have practical training, not only in shoeing, but in milking. 
(Applause. ) 

Professor R. G. Linton (Edinburgh): It is with a con- 
siderable amount of diffidence, as a teacher, that [ am led 
to make a few remarks on this extraordinarily fascinating 
subject of veterinary education. Criticism of the newly- 
qualified man has been going on for a great many years 
and what has been said about present-day graduates was 
said about you in your time. What exactly do you expect 
from a newly qualified man to-day ? Are you expecting 
too much ?_ I would ask you to remember that veterinary 
science has made enormous strides during the last ten 
years, which means that the part of the teacher has come 
to be more and more difficult and onerous each year. 
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What exactly do we try to do when we try to teach veter- 
inary students ? What is the difference, in short, between 
a quack (a practitioner who has not qualified) and the 
qualified man. The answer is that the qualified man 
has been taught to think. As teachers, all we can do 
is to try to teach the student to think along the right lines, 
but we cannot do their work for them. All we can do, 
is to put up, as it were, signposts to show them the road 
along which we would like them to go—and helping them 
to think. But they must do their thinking and their 
work for themselves. With regard to Colonel Walker’s 
paper, I would like to make one or two criticisms. I 
should like to ask who is going to teach the rejected can- 
didates during the vacation ? Are we teachers supposed 
to do it? ‘Teachers have a very hard and trying time 
during the session as it is, and to be asked to carry on 
during vacation teaching rejected students would be 
asking too much of us. With regard to my own subject 
of Hygiene, Colonel Walker suggests that the hours be 
made up to sixty lectures in two academic years and 90 
hours of practical work. I like to think progressively, 
but that is going back a number of years, as we already 
devote much more time than this to the teaching of 
Hygiene and Nutrition. You must remember that al- 
though you can do what you like with the framing of the 
curriculum, it all comes back to the teacher, and the 
conscientious teacher will always do his best. (Applause.) 
In considering this curriculum in connexion with public 
health, we must remember that we teachers recognise that 
the backbone of the profession is, and will be, the general 
practitioner. (Applause.) We must not, therefore, over- 
load any curriculum with public health work. As teachers 
of Hygiene, we are trying to teach sufficient public health 
work for the general practitioner. After all, if a man 
wishes to specialise in public health work we have the 
course for the D.V.S.M.—a difficult course and a difficult 
examination—because we want, and the Royal College 
wants, the D.V.S.M. to be worth while. (Applause.) 


Sir John Moore’s remarks might lead one to think that 
Animal Nutrition was not studied. I should like to correct 
that misapprehension. Physiology and Animal Nutrition 
must be taken in proper order, and Animal Nutrition must 
follow on after the teaching of Physiology. With regard 
to practical work, and the placing of students with prac- 
titioners, some students find a difficulty in getting prac- 
titioners to take them. The question is—How are you 
going to compel a practitioner to take a young student ? 
Or, how are you going to try and compel a student to do 
what should be done ? When a student has passed his 
first year and has gone out as a learner to a practitioner— 
the same as most of us have done—if a student cannot 
milk a cow, and many of them cannot, surely the general 
practitioner can show him how to do it. At any rate, a 
student would then have a greater opportunity of learning 
how to milk than he would have at a veterinary college. 


A good deal has been said about riding. May I remind 
Sir John Moore that there is an O.T.C. in Edinburgh at 
any rate, and if Sir John Moore would attend the annual 
sports of the O.T.C. he would see that the men not only 
ride well, but have a fairly good knowledge of horse 
management. (Applause.) 





(Sir Joun Moore: I am perfectly aware that there is an 
Officers’ Training Corps in connexion with the Edinburgh 
College. The first one was at Dublin, and following that 
eame Edinburgh. They did not form O.T.C.’s in the 
London College, because there, many of the students 
joined the University O.T.C. and the Army Service Corps. 
1 was immensely pleased with the Edinburgh Veterinary 
O0.T.C.’s in Edinburgh.) 


Professor G. H. Wootpripcr (London): Colonel 
Walker’s scheme is in many respects almost revolutionary. 
Unfortunately, in the course of compiling his scheme, the 
errors of omission are almost as important as the things 
he has included. (Laughter.) Some of the subjects which 
are taught at the present time—and, which, as practitioners, 
you must agree are of paramount importance—are not 
included in the scheme laid down by Colonel Walker. 
For instance, that important subject, Clinical Medicine, 
does not appear, so far as I have been able to see ; and 
surely it ranks high in the general work of the practitioner, 
for I think that the practitioner often has more medical 
cases than surgical. The scheme put forward would 
require a considerably lengthened period of study. I 
think the work has been so great in recent years that it 
is a serious problem as to whether the whole course should 
not be extended or re-modelled; whether the period 
should be extended to the five years’ course, or whether 
some of the subjects should be excluded or taken prior 
to entering the College at all. When one considers the 
extension of the course to five years, one must not forget 
the attendant increase in the costs, not only in actual 
out-of-pocket expenditure, but the additional year in the 
preparatory work of a young man’s life and vocation. 
Against that, what will be the compensation? Will 
there be adequate compensation in the remuneration to be 
afterwards obtained ? Is the student’s life to be better 
because of the extra time given to the subjects to qualify ? 
That is a problem which will have to be carefully thought 
out. A committee of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons has been appointed to go into the matter. With 
regard to inspection of schools, there is a difference 
between the inspection introduced by the General Medical 
Council and in our own case. There are different en- 
trances into the medical profession, but in our case the 
actual courses are prescribed by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and there is a body of examiners 
who go round the various schools—the results of the work 
of each school being under a very close inspection all the 
time. I do not know that any other inspection is at all 
necessary, though I know of no objection to it. Person- 
ally, I should have no objection to any appointed repre- 
sentatives of the Royal Veterinary College attending any 
course of lectures at any time—and I do not think any 
other teachers would, either. If it was thought that it 
would improve matters, there would be no objection to it. 
I do not think myself that it would have any beneficial 
effect. There is a lot said about a student failing in one 
subject and passing in two others in which he got very 
good marks. There are numerous examples of that 
occurring. Is it fair that such a man should be asked to 
go through the whole course again and be re-examined in 
three subjects ? I doubt if that is right. I do think that 
a man who has passed with high marks in two subjects 
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and has failed in the third, might be allowed to pass on 
to the next course of study, but that he must pass in the 
subject in which he has been rejected before he presents 
himself for the next year’s examination. The same old 
tale has again been trotted out about the newly-qualified 
man not being practical. When I was a pupil I was told 
the same thing. About all young graduates who came 
along to practise—and the practitioner with whom I was 
a pupil, told me that they said the same thing about him 
when he first launched out. (Laughter.) How do you 
expect a student, newly qualified, to have the same prac- 
tical knowledge as you who have had years of experience ? 
If he has, then surely to goodness, you have wasted your 
time. (Laughter.) It is a sore complaint to make against 
some practitioners that students have a difficulty in seeing 
practitioners at work. I have had myself great difficulty 
in getting practitioners to take them. They say, “‘ Why 
should we? It is nothing to us; they are a nuisance ; 
they get in the way.” Instead of saying that, it is up to 
them to help a little bit in the training of men in that 
sphere of work. Then there is the question of the College 
being taken out into the country. I was associated, 
before I was a teacher in a veterinary college, with the 
Royal Agricultural College. We had a college farm with 
cattle, sheep and other animals, where breeding was 
regularly carried out and the practical side of the work 
was displayed. I think that seeing practical work materi- 
ally assists in the training of the students. But I do not 
agree with those who think the student would thus gain 
much useful knowledge in parturition. One would not 
expect much dystokia under those conditions, and a 
practitioner is rarely called in for normal parturition. 
1t opens up the question whether such training should be 
compulsory. I think the best arrangement is this: That 
associated with every Veterinary College, the headquarters 
should be in a large town or city, but there should also be 
a farm institute, and at that institute there should be a 
research department covering the essential features of our 
work. One year of the course should be spent at the farm 
institute and the student would thus obtain actual contact 
and experience with farm animals in health. 

I would ask Sir John Moore not to confuse experimental 
animal nutrition with the teaching of practical animal 
nutrition. The experimental work of animal nutrition as 
carried out at Cambridge is quite another sphere. I would 
suggest that experimental work be carried out free of 
obstacles and entirely untrammelled. (Applause.) 

Professor W. M. Mircwett (Edinburgh): While thank- 
ing Colonel Walker for raising the question of Clinical 
Diagnosis as a subject in his proposed curricul:m, I 
disagree with his making it a separate subject oi instruc- 
tion or examination. 

I consider that it is not a subject apart, but an integral 
part of Clinical Surgery and Clinical Medicine. From my 
experience in a veterinary college as an instructor at one 
time in Anatomy and later in Surgery, I think that clinical 
teaching might with advantage start earlier than the 
final year. I might point out that a medical student has 
to do.27 months’ clinical practice under instructors before 
sitting his final examination, which means that he is 
receiving clinical training side by side with the teaching 
of the other subjects of the curriculum from the time 
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the fundamental subjects of Anatomy and Physiology 
have been passed. 

Though introductory courses in Clinical Surgery and 
Medicine have been introduced in Edinburgh for third 
year students, I consider them as too limited to count for 
very much as clinical training. Where further time is 
to come from in an already overloaded curriculum it is 
difficult to see. 

Mr. Dawes’ suggestion, about an extra-mural staff of 
teachers, I think a good one as far as clinical instruction 
is concerned, as men get bored by one man talking on the 
same subject from one year’s end to another, and also 
there is great advantage to be gained by hearing the points 
of view of other men. The difficulties I see in this sug- 
gestion are to get the right men to come forward in the 
teaching centres to undertake such work and the finance 
to meet the cost. If money were available no doubt it 
would be possible to get extra-mural teachers in time. 

Regarding riding, it has been suggested that the Officers’ 
Training Corps would overcome the difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary instruction. As Commanding Officer of 
the only Veterinary Contingent of the O.T.C. in this coun- 
try, [ would like to inform you that such a Corps cannot be 
expected to fulfil the function of training all students in 
riding if such were made a compulsory part of a curriculum. 
Membership of the O.T.C. is purely voluntary and it should 
be kept in mind that the O.T.C. is an organisation which 
is under the jurisdiction of the War Office and therefore 
not likely to be controlled in any way by the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 

In Edinburgh about 60 per cent. of all students in the 
College are members of the College Contingent, a much 
higher percentage of matriculated students than other 
senior contingents can boast in their respective universities 
or colleges. 

THE REPLY. 


Colonel WALKER, at the close of the discussion, said : 
For reasons stated in my paper I confined my remarks 
mainly to the diploma course, that is, the license to prac- 
tise. Frankly, gentlemen, I am disappointed in the 
discussion. Several speakers showed that they had not 
really examined the paper and suggested in effect what I 
had myself suggested. All they need have said was that 
they agreed with the writer. (Laughter.) 

The main issues which I had hoped would be thoroughly 
discussed were: Is the time ripe for reconstruction ? If 
so, should the course of study be lengthened or not? A 
definite opinion on these points from such a representative 
body of the profession would have been most valuable. 
I do not think an answer has been given to either of these 
questions, though Mr. Pool did say that he considered a 
five year’s course was required. On the whole there 
appears to be a tendency to think that the time has 
arrived for reconstruction, though Dr. Bradley expressed 
certain satisfaction with the existing course. He advised 
that we should go quietly and was good enough to admit 
that I also possessed some measure of restraint. Any 
method of reconstruction is obviously very debatable and 
to ventilate it adequately I thought it would be helpful 
to suggest a hypothetical course of study in spite of the 
fact that a committee is now dealing with it. I was 
invited to introduce the subject and it appeared to me 
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that concrete proposals were indicated. If the opinion 
of a teacher or an examiner is asked in regard to a par- 
ticular course of study he usually states that professional 
education begins after a student has graduated, except 
is his own subject, which is of vital importance and is 
difficult to impart without lengthy attention. In the 
discussion it was suggested accordingly that more time 
for some subjects was required. I can only say that | 
could easily draft a course of study extending over five 
years and even more easily for seven. If the course I have 
suggested is carefully examined it will be found that 
practical instruction has been largely extended and that 
it is framed to encourage candidates to take a University 
degree and to see practice. As stated in my paper, the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has no power to 
enforce pupilage, but I have attempted to prove to students 
that advantage would be gained in the examinations if 
practical experience were obtained. 

Dr. Bradley did me the honour to open the discussion 
and I appreciate the tolerance and restraint that he 
exercised. I was relieved to find that he did not regard 
me as a revolutionist. (Laughter.) 

In drafting a course of study I have avoided “ pre- 
registration’? examinations in pure science, as adopted 
by medical corporations, though, unless the period of 
study is extended, we may be compelled to adopt them 
also. The pre-medical examination of the Conjoint Board 
was instituted with a view to shorten the professional 
course of study for a medical diploma, but the result is 
more apparent than real. 

In stating that 330 hours are insufficient for the subject 
of macroscopic anatomy alone, Dr. Bradley overlooked 
the fact that I had allowed 330 hours in each year or 660 
hours in all. (Dr. Bradley interpolated that he had said 
330 hours in each year.) Nevertheless, as stated in my 
paper, there is a margin of 300 hours in each year for 
further instruction without undue stress to students. 
This is, I think, sufficient answer to those who do not con- 
sider I have allowed sufficient time for any subject. The 
hours that I have prescribed are what I consider to be 
minimum requirements. In regard more particularly to 
anatomical instruction, I should like to make it clear that 
I do not recognise the hours shown in time tables if they 
merely indicate that the doors of the dissecting room are 
not locked. Dr. Bradley thinks that the subject of 
Dietetics is misplaced in the proposed course. I have 
included it with General Hygiene in the third part of the 
first professional examination as a study of normal func- 
tion. Hygiene would precede Dietetics and it could, and 
surely should, be arranged that when it was taken up 
students would be sufficiently acquainted with the phy- 
siology of digestion to understand the problems involved. 

Reference has been made by several speakers to supple- 
mentary examinations. I have made no provision for 
enabling students to enter classes in the middle of a 
session, as I consider that such a system has many objec- 
tionable features. For this reason I have suggested a 
system of supplementary examinations in the course for 
the first professional examination. It is not intended 
for those who fail from ignorance, but for those who come 
down in one subject by ill-luck. For the former class I 
have littlo sympathy, but it is necessary to cater for the 








latter. I think that they might be allowed to go up again 
after three months’ private study which means that 
should they pass at the second attempt they would enter 
the next course of study in the normal way. There is no 
suggestion that Colleges should be kept open for their 
benefit. At the Punjab Veterinary College we attempted 
some such system as that advocated by Professor Linton, 
where students could read in two years coneurrently, but 
it failed in practice and we found that the system that I 
have suggested worked very well. For the final pro- 
fessional examination I have suggested half-yearly exam- 
inations so that the question of supplementary examina- 
tions does not arise here. 

With regard to “ flexibility,” I have an open mind. As 
Dr. Bradley said, the question has been raised by people 
outside the profession who have little knowledge of its 
application to our particular case. <A writer in the Veter- 
inary Journal recently has gone so far as to suggest that 
students who have successfully completed an honours 
course in Pathology should be given two years’ credit, but 
it is difficult to see how, in addition to the other essential 
subjects, a sufficient knowledge of Animal Management, 
Animal Physiology and Comparative Anatomy can be 
crowded into two years. 

Some misconception has arisen in regard to my proposal 
that final year students might find it convenient to take 
the two parts separately. Dr. Bradley and Mr. Dawes 
seemed to think that it might lead to early specialisation, 
but that was not my intention. I meant that, if a student 
did not feel equal to take the whole examination at one time 
he could concentrate on one part and take the other after 
six months’ further study. Dr. Whitehouse did not think 
IT had given sufficient time to Biology. As previously 
pointed out, I have prescribed the same period that is now 
adopted at his College and more time could be given if 
considered necessary. I have included Dispensing in 
Animal Management as it was suggested by Major-General 
Sir Frederick Smith as a suitable subject for the first year, 
and because I agree with that. Formerly, students who 
had the advantage of serving a pupilage before entering 
College, and I had that advantage myself, found a knowledge 
of it very useful at an early stage, as it is essential when 
seeing practice. I do not agree with Dr. Whitehouse that 
Chemistry and Physics can be taught better in vocational 
Colleges than extra-murally. 

The question of learning to milk has been raised. It 
comes, or should come, in Animal Management, as also 
does shoeing. Mr. Dawes has pressed for more clinical 
instruction and I concur with him. I have prescribed 
two years’ clinical work instead of one as at present. I 
agree with him also that more facilities for clinical instruc- 
tion outside the College are required. Colleges should be 
located where it is possible to make suitable arrangements 
to this end. Normal and abnormal parturition should be 
seen. With regard to riding, I consider a test to be essential. 
At the Punjab Veterinary College the students are put 
through a course of riding and it is most useful to them. 

With reference to Sir John Moore’s remarks in regard 
to Genetics and Animal Nutrition, he will find that I have 
included some instruction in these subjects in my proposed 
course. Professor Linton thinks that I have given in- 
sufficient time to Hygiene, but I might point out that I 
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have split the subject up, and General Hygiene with 
Dietetics and Municipal Hygiene are treated separately. 

I venture to suggest that Professor Wooldridge has not 
studied my paper very seriously. Perhaps he did not 
think it was worth it. (Laughter.) I do not like the 
general term “ medicine.” It has a diffused meaning and 
demands encyclopedic knowledge. (Laughter.) Books 
entitled ‘‘ Veterinary Medicine” include Bacteriology, 
Parasitology, Protozoology, etc., as well as Clinical Diag- 
nostics and Therapeutics. I think I have included all 
these, but it might satisfy Professor Wooldridge if the 
terms Clinical Diagnostics, Forensic Veterinary Medicine 
and Therapeutics in Part II of the proposed course were 
changed to Clinical and Forensic Veterinary Medicine. 
Professor Mitchell does not appear to like the term Clinical 
Diagnostics, and he thinks that clinical work should be 
taken earlier. Part II deals with clinical work and extends 
over two years, not one as at present. Clinical Diag- 
nostics is a “‘live”’’ subject, call it what you like. If it 
pleases Professor Wooldridge and Professor Mitchell to 
call it Clinical Medicine I shall be quite happy. (Laughter. ) 

(Professor MircuHett: Or Clinical Surgery.) 

Colonel WALKER: Oh, yes, I have no objection. (Laugh- 
ter.) Well, gentlemen, I have tried to answer all your 
questions and I thank you for your forbearance. I 
attempted to produce a hypothetical course of study to 
provoke thought and to ventilate opinions. If it has 
succeeded in some degree I am amply rewarded. (Applause. ) 








THE DECLINE OF THE DARTMOOR Pony. 


“It will be ten thousand pities if the hardy breed of 
Dartmoor pony is allowed to die out,”’ says The Manchester 
Guardian. ‘* Unfortunately of late years stallions very 
far removed from the true type have been introduced on 
the moor, with the result that much of the hardihood of the 
original type has been lost. Each winter, in consequence, 
there are numerous fatal accidents among the weaker type, 
now unhappily predominating, which is less able to with- 
stand the hardships of life on bleak moorland wastes 
than the pure-bred ponies. 

‘** Another result of the introduction of undesirable strains 
has been the heavy drop in the market value of these ponies, 
which at the recent annual Princetown Fair brought only 
about £4 each instead of something like £40 a few years ago, 
while less than a hundred were on offer in comparison 
with three or four times that number in pre-war days. 
The breed, indeed, has come to a serious pass when even 
ponies of the purest strain can be purchased for a ten- 
shilling note, as was the case at Princetown Fair. At 
other Devon sales it has been much the same, while through- 
out the year farmers have been rounding up the herds 
and disposing of their stocks to dealers at little more than 
an average of 25s. apiece. Some of these ponies have 
found their way to Ireland, where they are supplanting 
the donkeys, which are not being bred to the same extent 
as formerly. 

** It is to be hoped that the efforts which are being made 
at the Prince of Wales’s stud-farm at Princetown to mend 
this woeful condition of affairs by running thoroughbred 
Dartmoor stallions on the moor will be attended by success, 
otherwise the virtual extinction of the breed may soon be 


looked for.” 
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Tempora mutantur, nos et mulamur inillis! Con- 
sequently, to keep pace with the times, veterinary 
systems, and veterinary education in relation thereto, 
stand in constant need of scrutiny, revision and 
building up from time to time. As Dr. Charnock 
Bradley said in 1924 at Aberdeen, ‘“ Veterinary 
education will never reach the point of finality,” and 
“it is safe to say it will be a subject of evolutionary 
changes to the end.” The principle followed has been 
an addition bit by bit from the early days of 1844, 
when training was for two years, with one examination, 
to a three years’ course with three examinations from 
1876, and a four years’ course with four examinations 
from 1895, until we have now arrived at a stage when 
veterinary training has become so complex, and so 
ramified in effect, that to relieve overcrowding of 
subjects in one direction, to provide for additions in 
another, and to maintain and improve the practical 
as against the theoretical throughout it all, it becomes 
necessary to take stock of ourselves, and to determine 
in what directions methods can best be reconciled to 
the advance in science and scientific discoveries of 
the age. Colonel Walker’s paper presented at the 
Annual Congress, and the discussion arising out of it, 
which is published in this week’s issue, is for this 
reason welcomed. ‘The paper is opportune, inasmuch 
as the whole subject of Veterinary Education is at 
present under the consideration of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and free expression of opinion 
in discussion is not only invited, but is helpful from 
the practical point of view of the man who has to 
apply in practice what he has been taught. The 
practitioner’s evidence is most valuable, and dis- 
cussion at an important Congress provides a ready 
means of eliciting the same. 

Speakly broadly, it is obvious that ‘the essential 
aim in veterinary education is that which best co- 
relates and blends into one homogeneous whole the 
preparation for qualification of the individual, or, 
in other words, the adoption of the line of the best 
possible good of the majority of those whose future 
depends on the degree to which they are trained. 
But these are days of specialism, and it naturally 
follows that in curricula of training there ought to be 
some indication, suggestion or assignment whereby 
those under instruction may be attracted to, or take 
advantage of, any special line or aspect of veterinary 
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science they may desire to take up. In many univer- 
sities specialised courses of instruction have been 
developed, and important research has been carried 
out and has attracted endowment from official and 
private sources. For example, Agricultural Physio- 
logy, which in essence is the physiology of reproduction 
of animals and breeding efficiency, is making great 
strides at Cambridge Universi.y, and endowment for 
research has been obtained from the Minister of 
Agriculture and the Empire Marketing Board. At 
Edinburgh, as is well known, Professor Crew and the 
staff of the Animal Breeding Research Department 
are largely engaged on the Physiology of Reproduction, 
or Genetics, as it is more commonly termed. London 
University now proposes to follow suit, in a Reader- 
ship or Lectureship. As physiological functions of 
animals, not only in relation to reproduction efficiency, 
but even more in relation to nutritional processes, are 
usually, or at least often, the experimental ground 
for the human, it would seem only fitting and correct 
that we should lay claim to first authority on what is 
essentially our own particular field or ground. The 
expert physiologist, too, presumes the expert  bio- 
chemist. Here, therefore, are two fields which suggest 
the veterinary researcher in a degree equally import- 
ant as Bacteriology, to which the term Veterinary 
Research is usually held to apply. 

With regard to Bio-chemistry, it is interesting to 
note the advertisement for the appointment of Bio- 
chemist in the Department of Animal Pathology, 
University of Cambridge, in this week’s issue of the 
Veterinary Record, and the stipulation contained 
therein of a five years’ experience of research into 
bio-chemical problems relating to disease in the lower 
animals. However, it is safe to conclude that Mem- 
bers of Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons are watchful of all veterinary interests, and 
it may be taken for granted that the evidence which 
has been gathered from teachers, from examiners, 
and from general practitioners will be sufficient to 
make suitable revision of the curriculum of training, 


and the grading up of veterinary education generally 
to keep abreast of the times. 

The R.C.V.S., of course, is only concerned with 
the Diplomas of Membership and Fellowship, or the 
licence to practice, and the Diploma of State Medicine 
for those who are desirous of engaging in State ser- 
vice. To the ambitious, however, and to those who 
can afford the extra time for continued study, there 
can be no question that degrees in veterinary science, 
which certain universities confer, are a distinct advant- 
age. They suggest equal status to other scientific 
bodies or departments, and their acquisition is 
strongly to be recommended as evidence of more com- 
plete education and the ability of the veterinary 
surgeon to hold his own in preferment for scientific 
service, and for circumstances which a long period of 
training specially fits him. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Potato Poisoning in the Adult Dog. 
By W. P. Brount, M.R.C.V.8., Edinburgh. 


On the 19th August, 1928, whilst assisting Major Frank 
Chambers, of Wolverhampton, I was called out to the 
following case, which exhibited rather unusual characters. 

Subject.—A six-year-old pedigree Airedale dog. 

History—On the previous day the animal had been 
unusually quiet, lying most of his time on the cold floor 
under a glass-roofed verandah, and had refused all food. 
The weather at this period was particularly warm. Prior 
to this, the animal had been in good health, was allowed 
plenty of exercise in the adjacent country, and was fed 
liberally and rationally. 

Signs.—I was unable to arrive before dark, but with the 
aid of an electric torch found the patient in his kennel 
lying comatose. Quite unconscious of his surroundings, 
the dog lay as though under a heavy dose of morphia or 
other hypnotic. 

The pulse was irregular and weak ; the respirations were 
slow and deliberate, and the pupil widely dilated. The 
temperature was 104-5° F. (per rectum). Corneal reflex 
dull. 

Diagnosis.—Indefinite. [ was uncertain whether to 
associate the signs with sunstroke or a hypnotic poison 
of the sympathomemetic type. 

Treatment.—Apomorphine, Ye gr., was administered, 
and as it had no effect, it was repeated in half an hour. 
Owing to the state of the animal I considered it not advis- 
able to give further emetics per os. In the meantime, the 
patient was placed in the cool, fresh air and artificial 
respiration administered for 10 minutes. The animal 
remained as drowsy as ever, and after an injection of 
camphor was left as comfortable as possible for the night. 

Conditions were little changed by the following morning, 
except that the corneal reflex was more evident, the pulse 
slightly stronger, and less irregular. The temperature 
was raised a further half degree. After two further failures 
with apomorphine, I gave ¢s gr. of strychnine, which 
promptly produced a mild attack of strychnine poisoning. 
There were twitchings of the head and neck, later of the 
whole body, and a general sensitiveness to external stimuli, 
particularly sound. Later in the day I gave 1} grs. 
morphia to relieve the effects of the strychnine. 

On the 2lst August, respirations were more rapid, tlhe 
pupil contracted, and the temperature 105-2° F. Apo- 
morphine was again tried. This time vo gr. was used, 
following the suggestion by Gray that smaller doses are 
often more effective than larger ones. It had no effect. 
Cold packs were applied to the head, and a further dose of 
camphor given. 

The next morning (22/2/8) the owners of the dog 
thought that the patient was improving, owing to the fact 
that he had occasionally barked, and was attempting to 
stand upright. Unfortunately this was the commencement 
of an attack of meningitis. The bark became unnatural 
and extremely fierce. The temperature rose to 108° F, 
the pulse was weak and the vessels of the conjunctiva were 
intensely congested. 

Treatment consisted in the administration of an enema 
of chloral, which was useless owing to the fact that there 
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including undigested bones. Attempts to break this down 
by hand were valueless, and I gave 30 grs. chloral hydrate 
intraperitoneally, together with half a pint of saline solu- 
tion subcutaneously. The same evening 2 grs. of luminal 
soda were given subcutaneously, the patient appearing 
much more quiet. 

On the 23rd the animal was removed to the surgery for 
further attention. He was much better the following 
morning, in that a state of semi-consciousness was appear- 
ing, but still quite unable to walk. However, after much 
discussion the owners decided to have him destroyed, 
because of the possibility of further brain complications 
in later life. 

Post-mortem.—The contents of the stomach were care- 
fully collected, and proved to be several very small unripe 
potatoes, about 10 in number. The largest would be about 
the size of a small walnut, and the smallest that of a pea. 
They were green on the surface, but I do not think that 
this was due to bile pigmentation—more probably chloro- 
phyll formation, due to exposure to sunlight. 

There was an acute gastritis, the intestines were empty 
(except for a little fluid, and the colon and rectal impaction), 
and the bladder was full of blood-stained urine. Other 
organs were fairly normal. 

Discussion.—The depth of the narcosis, and the persist- 
ence of this, ruled out sunstroke, which at first had sug- 
gested itself to me, although the history of the animal’s 
behaviour was quite suggestive. Next came the question 
of the hypnotic. Access to drugs I was able to rule out ; 
the common field poppy was in flower at the time, but the 
dilated pupils rather pointed to another source of poison. 
Finally, I presume one may come to the conclusion that 
this was a true case of poisoning by the unripe, green 
potato (Solanum tuberosum), with its associated alkaloid, 
solanidine. McSwiney, Hewetson and Corevin, quoted by 
Lander, in his second edition of ‘“‘ Veterinary Toxicology,” 
1926, mention cases not dissimilar to this in which a condi- 
tion of coma or narcosis prevails, but in other animals, 
i.e., cattle and pigs. 

Fracture of a Cervical Vertebra. 
By Lieut. P. C. Creacu, R.A.V.C., Cairo. 


Having read in the Record Major Mellard’s interesting 
account of the above subject, it occurred to me that the 
following might also be worth recording. 

An Arab pony, while at exercise, was being led down 
a steep hill, when he stumbled badly and fell in to such a 
position that while lying on the ground the neck was 
doubled so that the head was under the near foreleg. 
Having got up, the pony was a little dazed, but otherwise 
all right, and during that afternoon he fed well and seemed 
quite normal. 

Next morning he was very stiff and there was a distinct 
swelling about the middle of the neck on both sides-— 
movement and manipulation caused a lot of pain. 

That afternoon, when being put into a float to oe taken 
to hospital, he fell down and became almost completely 
paralysed. Reflexes to pinprick were very faint and in 
places not shown at all. As the case now seemed hopeless 
the pony was destroyed. 

Post-mortem examination showed that the fourth 
cervical vertebra was broken into four pieces, the body 
being the only part of the bone uninjured. 








ABSTRACTS. 


[A Diagnostic Agent for Detection of Johne’s Disease, and 
its Method of Preparation. G. W. Dunkin, National 
Institute for Medical Research, Mill Hill, London. 
The Journal of Comparative Pathology and Thera- 
peutics, Vol. XLI, Part 2, June, 1928.] 

In the article above-named, the author first refers 
briefly to the widespread occurrence of Johne’s discase 
both in this country and on the Continent of Europe, 
and the enormous losses it entails to agriculturists. He 
draws attention to the unsatisfactory results of treatment, 
which may in part be due to the impossibility of diagnosis 
in the early stages of the disease. ‘‘ Advanced cases of 
Johne’s disease are known to disseminate the organisms 
on pastures and are therefore an important cause of the 
spread of infection. It is not definitely known at what 
stage of the disease the bacilli are first voided with the 
feces, but it is possible that this does not take place until 
the later stages have been reached. Early diagnosis of 
the disease and elimination of the affected animals appears 
to be the only safe way of dealing with a herd in which 
Johne’s disease is known to exist.” 

The importance of early diagnosis is thus duly empha- 
sised and it is probable that all practitioners who are 
called upon to deal with the problem will agree with the 
author’s statement in the last sentence of the above 
quotation. The work of various investigators is then 
summarised with reference to the cultivation of the specific 
bacillus and the production of diagnostic agents such as 
Johnin, para-tuberculin, and avian tuberculin. Although 
the results thus obtained were encouraging, these diag- 
nostic agents have not been generally adopted—probably 
on account of the rather wide margin of unreliability. 

The success that has attended the use of the double 
intradermal tuberculin test in cattle suggested to the 
author the possibility of preparing a substance from the 
bacillus of Johne’s disease which would be capable of 
detecting the disease when used in a similar manner. Mr. 
Dunkin claims in this article to have produced a satis- 
factory form of Johnin prepared from a mixture of strains 
of the bacillus. Details are given of the preparation of 
the culture media employed, the method of preparing 
inocula from bowel wall and -kymphatic gland, and the 
method of preparation of the concentrated Johnin. Details 
are also given of laboratory experiments and work carried 
out in the field with the assistance of a number of prac- 
tising veterinary surgeons. The field work included the 
testing of suspicious cases of Johne’s disease and also 
the testing of a number of herds. 

The tabulated results are given and are very distinctly 
encouraging, especially in view of the positive results of 
non-clinical cases as checked by post-mortem examination. 
The author suggests that in the few cases where results 
were not satisfactory the failures were due to faulty 
technique. 





METHOD OF APPLYING THE TEST. 


The method of applying the test is as follows :— 

‘* The technique employed up to the present time is the 
same as that for tuberculin tests suggested by the Tuber- 
culin Committee appointed by the Medical Research Coun- 
cil (1925). The dose of Johnin which is recommended is 
0.2 ¢.c., instead of the 0.1 ¢.c. in the case of concentrated 
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tuberculin. A patch of skin on the side of the neck about 
one inch square is clipped or shaved. The thickness of the 
skin is measured with calipers and recorded. 0.2 c.c. of 
Johnin is injected as deeply into the derma as possible. 
No further visit is necessary for forty-eight hours, and then 
the swelling which has resulted from the injection is 
examined by palpation and its character noted. It is 
measured with the calipers and the increase in thickness 
recorded. A further injection of 0.2 ¢.c. of Johnin is then 
made at the same site, and a final visit is made twenty-four 
hours later, when the character of the swelling is observed 
and a further measurement taken. At this visit a diag- 
nosis should be arrived at. Occasions do arise when some 
doubt may exist in the mind of the operator as to whether 
an animal has reacted or not at the 72nd hour, and in some 
cases a further visit made twenty-four hours later will 
usually leave one in no doubt. 

‘** Before the beast can be condemned the swelling must 
have steadily increased in size and be diffuse in character, 
and in the vast majority of cases it is also hot and tender. 
Occasions have arisen when quite a large swelling of 18mm. 
occurring at the 72nd hour is not markedly hot or tender, 
but the size alone would justify one in condemning the 
animal. On the other hand, smaller swellings of the order 
of size of, for instance, 13 mm. occurring in skins having an 
initial measurement of 5 mm. have been undoubtedly 
tender, and these have been rightly classed as positive 
reactions and the animals condemned. 

‘A non-reactor shows none of these characters. The 
swelling is pea-like, definitely circumscribed, and is never 
tender. The swellings in such healthy animals never have 
that ‘feathery’ edge so often encountered in animals 
which have reacted but which have nevertheless produced 
swellings only moderate in size.” 

In summarising the results, Dunkin says that the double 
intradermal Johnin test does not interfere with the double 
intradermal tuberculin test simultaneously applied, and 
that the Johnin test produces no reaction in a normal 
beast or in an animal suffering from tuberculosis. 

We suggest that practitioners should now put this test 
to a more extensive trial and record their results, as it 
would appear that an enormous stride has been made 
which should prove a boon to agriculturists in general. 





‘ 

[NAKAGAWA (8.). Antivirusthérapie ct anethésie locale. 

[Anti-Virus Therapy and Local Anesthesia. |—— Ann. 

Inst Pasteur. 1928. Feb. Vol. 42. No. 2. pp. 

196-199.—Ex T'rop. Vet. Bull. | 

The author has carried out, at the suggestion of Brs- 
REDKA, a small number of experiments to test the effect 
of local anesthesia upon local immunisation. The details 
of three experiments, in which streptococcus antivirus and 
novocaine were used, are given. 

Experiment I. Three guinea-pigs received into the 
skin of the abdomen 2 cc. of 0.5 per cent. solution of 
novocaine. Three were injected with salt solution as 


controls. 

The whole were then dressed with streptococcus anti- 
virus made up in a mixture of lanoline and vaseline. 

The following day each was given 0.25 cc. of a serum 
broth culture of the streptococcus subcutaneously. This 
culture was fatal to guinea-pigs in 1 cc. doses in 48 hours. 





Two days after the injection a large abscess had formed 
in each test guinea-pig. 

In the controls the infiltration preceding abscess forma- 
tion was less pronounced and the abscesses which formed 
were far smaller. 

In the second experiment the same conditions were 
repeated save that a third batch of guinea-pigs was added. 
These received neither salt solution nor novocaine prior to 
dressing with the anti-virus ointment. 

The results were similar to those obtained in the first 
experiment, and the two control batches of guinea-pigs 
responded in a parallel fashion. 

In the third experiment the aim was to test whether 
the effect was purely local, 

One batch received novocaine in the skin of the abdomen, 
and the other in the skin of the back. The controls 
received no novocaine. The whole were inoculated under 
the skin of the abdomen. 

The results indicated that the injection of novocaine 
into the skin of the back did not prevent the anti-virus 
ointment establishing some immunity. 





THE MECHANISM OF INFECTION IN ANTHRAX. 

G. Rovida and E. Schwarz (Lo Sperimentale, June 16th, 
1928, p. 173) discuss the question whether it is possible for 
infection in anthrax to occur by the intestinal tract. They 
recall the views of different workers. Pasteur held the view 
that the spores gained access to the body through minute 
lesions in the buccal and pharyngeal mucosa ; Koch believed 
that the spores passed through the stomach, developed 
into vegetative bacteria in the intestine, and then passed 
through the intestinal :ucosa into the blood; Besredka 
teaches that anthrax spores or bacilli are harmless unless 
they come into contact with lesions of the skin ; and Sanarelli 
denies that the spores are able to germinate in the intestine 
or to pass through the intestinal mucosa. The present 
authors have performed a number of experiments to ascer- 
tain which of these views is correet. Forty guinea-pigs 
were infected by the direct injection into the esophagus of a 
suspension of anthrax bacilli ; the injection was made by a 
semi-rigid catheter, care being taken not to harm the 
mucosa. The suspension of anthrax consisted of a third of 
a twenty-four-hour agar culture in 5 c.cm. oi saline. The 
guinea-pigs were infected in the fasting condition, but 
directly afterwards were put on to a normal diet. At times 
varying from two to seventy-two hours after infection 
cardio-puncture was performed on each animal, and cultures 
made from the blood. Of the forty animals twenty-five 
survived; three died from cardio-puncture; four died without 
anthrax bacilli being found in the blood at the necropsy ; 
and eight died with bacilli in the blood post-mortem. Only 
one animal gave a positive blood culture during life. In 
another series of twenty guinea-pigs the animals were given 
one or two preliminary doses of ox bile ; in this series only 
two animals died in which bacilli were found in the blood 
post-mortem. ‘The authors conclude from these experiments 
that anthrax bacilli are unable to traverse the intestinal 
mucosa, and that primary intestinal anthrax does not occur. 
They think that the deaths from anthrax septicemia follow - 
ing the introduction of the bacilli into the esophagus are 
probably due to the entrance of bacilli into the respiratory 
tract and their subsequent invasion of the blood.— British 
Medical Journal. 
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Meetings of Council. 


A Quarterly Meeting of Council, followed by a Special 
Meeting of Council, of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, was held at the College, 10 Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C., on Friday, 5th October, 1928. Dr. J. 
Share-Jones, President, occupied the chair, and the 
following members were present :—Major J. Abson, Dr. 
O. Charnock Bradley, Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, Prof. 
J. B. Buxton, Mr. J. H. Carter, Mr. J. Clarkson, Mr. J. C. 
Coleman, Prof. J. F. Craig, Mr. J. Holroyd, Mr. R. Hughes, 
Mr. G. H. Livesey, Mr. J. W. MeIntosh, Mr. J. MeKinna, 
Sir John M’Fadyean, Sir John Moore, Dr. A. L. Sheather, 
Lt.-Col. P. J. Simpson, Mr. 8. H. Slocock, Mr. H. Sumner, 
Mr. E. Alfred West, Prof. A. W. Whitehouse, Mr. J. 
Willett, Prof. G. H. Wooldridge, Mr. R. V. Thatcher 
(Solicitor), and Dr. F. Bullock (Secretary). 

The minutes of the last Quarterly Meeting of Council, 
which had been printed and circulated, were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

The Secretary announced that letters regretting their 
inability to attend the meeting had been received from 
Messrs. Gofton, King, Locke and Spencer. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE SECRETARY. 


The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, before we proceed to the 
ordinary business of the meeting there are two important 
duties that fall to my lot, both of which are extremely 
pleasing. The first one is to offer our congratulations to 
our esteemed Registrar and Secretary——(cheers)—who, you 
are all aware, has attained the honour of Doctor of Laws 
of the University of London. Anyone at all interested in 
academic matters will appreciate at once what a great 
academic achievement that represents. I can conceive 
of nothing greater in that respect than the honour which 
Dr. Bullock has achieved. It is of great advantage to 
this College that our chief administrative officer has 
attained such high academic standing. (Hear, hear.) 
I am sure, gentlemen, it would be your desire that we should 
place on record our congratulations to our Secretary and 
our appreciation of the important fact that this high 
degree has been conferred upon him. (Cheers.) 

Colonel BriITTLEBANK: Mr. President, if I may be 
allowed to second your resolution I should esteem it a 
privilege and also a matter which gives me a great deal of 
pleasure. I do not wish to say anything except to associate 
myself very heartily with what you have said, which 1 am 
sure is felt by every one of us here, in regard to the great 
honour which has been conferred upon Dr. Bullock. 
(Cheers. ) 

The resolution was then put and carried with acclama- 
tion. 

The Secretary (Dr. Bullock), who was very warmly 
cheered on rising to respond, said: Mr. President, Colonel 
Brittlebank, and gentlemen. Will you give me an oppor- 
tunity of saying ‘‘ Thank you”’? I need hardly say that 
I had anticipated your pleasure at hearing the news, and 
I had looked forward, therefore, to this meeting with the 
pleasure that a man feels when he comes to present the 
full fruits of his work and lay them at the feet of his friends. 





For it is for you mainly that the work has been done. It 
is quite true, as Colonel Brittlebank has said, that the 
profession is associated with the achievement, if achieve- 
ment it can be called, because I certainly owe it to the fact 
that I have been given during the past 21 years an oppor- 
tunity of learning, by doing my work for you, something 
which ultimately enabled me, by further studies, to take 
this academic degree. So that in a sense it may be said 
that, when I was removed a generation ago from the active 
life of another important educational body and was 
grafted into the veterinary profession, there resulted a 
kind of post-operative symbiosis—(laughter )}—which, as in 
all true symbiosis, has resulted in the mutual advantage 
of both the associated organisms: I live upon you, and 
to some extent you now have learned to live upon me, 
both to our mutual advantage. I hope that this very 
close association between us may last for another gener- 
ation. (Cheers.) 


ACCEPTANCE OF PoRTRAIT OF WILLIAM DICK PRESENTED 
BY Mr. J. Mel. McCatyt anp Mr. J. R. McCatt. 


The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, my next duty is an 
extremely pleasing one, and that is to receive on behalf of 
the College the portrait of William Dick which has been 
presented to it by Dr. J. MeI. McCall and Professor 
J. R. McCall, the sons of Professor McCall, the late Prin- 
cipal of the Glasgow Veterinary College. William Dick 
deserves to rank among the great romantic figures who 
form such a characteristic feature of the history of educa- 
tional development in this country. It is not too much 
to say even that of him. William Dick was the son of a 
farrier, and he was a farrier himself. He was born in 
humble circumstances, but in a country where it is tradi- 
tional that humility of birth should be no detriment 
whatsoever to a man putting forward every effort to 
achieve distinction and greatness. In his early youth he 
turned to study, as so many of his fellow-countrymen 
do to their great credit. He studied anatomy under 
Barclay, the practice of physic under Gregory, and chemis- 
try under Hope. In 1817, again with traditional thriftiness, 
after ‘‘ saving enough siller,’* as his sister says in the little 
book which Dr. Bradley has written about him, he took 
what she called ‘‘ the lang road coach to London,” and he 
went through a course of instruction which lasted three 
months at the Royal Veterinary College in Camden Town. 
At the end of the three months William Dick applied for 
his diploma and got it. He then went back to Scotland, 
which is not quite traditional— (laughter )—and he carried 
on his practice. He carried on his forge and*he undertook 
to give instruction in veterinary medicine and surgery. 
So great was his devotion that he prospered. It is a 
peculiar word to apply to most veterinary men of to-day, 
but William Dick amassed wealth; but the object of 
amassing wealth in his case was not the usual selfish object 
of endeavouring to add comfort to old age, but to gratify 
his one great ambition, namely, to endow veterinary 
education. We find that when he died, William Dick 
left every penny that he possessed —(cheers)—to endow the 
great institution beyond the Tweed which still honours 
his memory by associating his name with it: I refer to the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. But William Dick also 
took an interest in this institution. He was a member of 
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Council for some years, and the time came when an endeav- 
our was made to elect him President, but for some peculiar 
reasons which are not very apparent William Dick never 
became President. One reason given is that owing to the 
great distance he lived away from London it was felt that 
he might not be able to carry out the duties. At the same 
time William Dick’s interest in this institution was none 
the less great, for we find that he was one of the eight men 
of extraordinary character—they must have been that— 
who secured the great Charter under which this profession 
has worked ever since, and which was granted to us in 
1844. On behalf of the profession I accept this portrait 
with profound gratitude—gratitude more profound than 
any words of mine can express, and I commit it to the 
charge of this Council in perpetuity. Those of us who are 
here to-day admire and revere the character of the one 
who is portrayed there, and I am sure that those who come 
after us will do so also, for the name of William Dick is 
amongst those who have not only made history in educa- 
tion in this country, but who adorn that history. The 
efforts of such men as William Dick are tangibly recognised 
to-day in our national policy, and had William Dick lived 
at this moment his contribution to education would have 
been doubled by the State. I now have much pleasure 
in accepting the portrait, and in committing it to the 
charge of the Council. (Cheers.) In conclusion, I beg 
to move that we place on record the grateful thanks of the 
Council to Dr. McI. McCall and Professor J. R. McCall, 
appropriately enough sons of the founder of the other 
Scottish Veterinary College, through whose gencrosity we 
have possession of this portrait to-day. (Cheers.) 

Dr. O. Cuarnock BraDiEy: May I be allowed the 
privilege of seconding the resolution which you have 
moved ? I do so with the greater pleasure, because the 
portrait gallery uf this College has in the past been defec- 
tive, inasmuch as one of the eight who applied for the 
original Charter was not represented in it. That defect 
has now been remedied. I desire most heartily to second 
the warm vote of thanks to the donors of this beautiful 
portrait. 

The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


Obituary.—The SecrETARY read the Obituary List. 
Admission to Membership.—The SucreTary read the 
list of members admitted since the last meeting of Council. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(1) From the Secretary of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, dated 12th July :— 


Dear Sir,—1 am directed by the Council of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association to forward you the follow- 
ing resolution which was unanimously passed at a Meeting 
of Council held in the Library at 10 Red Lion Square, on 
Wednesday, 4th July, 1928 :— 

That this Council desires to place on record the deep 
sense of satisfaction and pride which its members 
feel at the opportunity afforded them by the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of meet- 
ing in this beautiful War Memorial Library. 
Yours faithfully, 
F. KNiIGut, 
General Secretary. 


(2) From Dr, Griffith Evans, acknowledging the Presi- 
dent’s telegram of congratulation on his 93rd birthday. 
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(3) From the National Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, asking for the nomination of a delegate 
to the 14th Annual Conference to be held in London on 
October 15th and 16th. 

On the motion of Colonel BrirTLEBANK, seconded by 
Mr. CLARKSON, it was unanimously resolved that the 
President be asked to represent the College at the forth- 
coming Congress. 

(4) From the office of the High Commissioner for India 
asking the Council to nominate a representative on the 
Committee of Selection for Appointments to certain 
vacancies in India. 

On the motion of Mr. SumMNrER, seconded by Mr. 
McInvosu, Professor Wooldridge was unanimously clected 
to the position desired. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
FINANCE AND GENERAL PuRPOSES COMMITTEE. 


Mr. McKinwna read the following report of the Finance 
and General Purposes Committee, and moved its reception 
and adoption :— 


It was resolved that Mr. J. McKinna be appointed Chair- 
man and Lt.-Col. P. J. Simpson as Vice-Chairman for tho 
ensuing year. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having beon 
printed and circulated, were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

The Treasurer’s Financial Statement was submitted, 
showing a balance in hand of £55 16s. 8d. and liabilities 
amounting to £61 17s. 2d. 

It was resolved that the Treasurer’s Statement be ap- 
proved and that he be ordered to pay the liabilities shown 
together with cheques for those incurred during the quarter. 

The Treasurer reported the losses sustained from year 
to year on the holding of the D.V.S.M. examinations and 
proposed that either the entry fee should be raised or that 
the examination should be held at one centre only. 

It was resolved (a) that a Sub-Committee be appointed 
to consider the matter and to report to the next meeting. 

(6) That the Sub-Committee consist of Lt.-Col. J. W. 
Brittlebank, Professor J. B. Buxton, Messrs. G. H. Livesey, 
J. W. McIntosh, Dr. A. L. Sheather, Mr. E. Alfred West 
and the ex-officio members. 

The Secretary reported the action taken with regard 
to the recovery of the annual fees, which was approved. 
Instructions were given for proceedings to be taken for the 
recovery of fees in six cases. 

It was resolved that the Treasurer be authorised to 
arrange with the bank for an overdraft not exceeding £600 
up to the end of December. 

It was resolved that the salary of the junior clerk— 
Mr. C. R. Holden—be increased to £1 per week as from the 
Ist October, 1928. 

A recommendation received from the Library Com- 
mittee that the price of bound copies of the Register be 
increased to 7s. 6d. was approved. 


Mr. CLARKSON seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


EXAMINATION COMMITTEE. 


Professor Bux Ton read the following reports of meetings 
of the Examination Committee and Special Examination 
Committee, and moved their reception and adoption :— 
Ordinary Meeting. 

It was resolved that Professor Buxton be appointed 
Chairman of this Committee for the ensuing year, and that 
Mr. J. Clarkson be appointed Vice-Chairman for the 
ensuing year. 
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The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
printed and circulated, were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

Reports on the July examinations from Local Secre- 
taries, Chairmen of the Board of Examiners and Delegates, 
were received. 

It was resolved that an amendment be made to the bye- 
laws to provide that eligibility forms shall be submitted to 
the Secretary not less than 14 days before the commence- 
ment of examinations. 

The Secretary reported that three entries had been 
received for the Fellowship examination and that, on the 
report of the examiners, the diploma had been awarded 
to Professor A. R. Smythe and Dr. J. Quinlan. 

Educational Certificates Nos. 3176, 3207-3265, 3266- 
3280, 3282-3286, were submitted and approved, the approval 
of Nos. 3255 and 3256 to be subject to satisfactory evidence 
being produced as to the subjects passed. 

Exemptions under Byelaw 62 were granted in the follow- 
ing cases: 3176, 3260-3264. 

Exemptions under Byelaw 95 were granted in the 
following cases :—Mr. T. L. Levick, B.V.Se., Melbourne 
University, and Mr. H. B. Hamilton, B.V.Sc., Toronto. 

A medical certificate showing cause of absence from the 
July examinations was submitted by Mr. H. Doyle, and 
it was resolved that his examination fee be held over to the 
next examination. 

An application was received from Captain G. A. Tomlin, 
Class C, five years’ war service, for permission to pass to 
Class D and to sit for the subjects in which he failed at the 
July examinations, in December next. 

It was resolved that the application be acceded to. 

An application was received from Captain F. V. Heron, 
B.V.Se. (Toronto), for permission to sit for examination 
in Class D without further attendance, and it was resolved 
that the application be acceded to. 

An application was received from Mr. S. R. J. Cussen 
for permission to submit himself for re-examination for 
the D.V.S.M. after attendance at University College, Cork, 
for eight weeks, and at the Royal Veterinary College, 
Dublin, for two weeks, and it was resolved that the ap- 
plication be acceded to. 

An application was received from an assistant to a 
part-time veterinary officer for exemption from the pro- 
visions of Byelaw 106 (iii). The Secretary was instructed 
to obtain further information and to bring up the case 
at the next meeting of Committee. 

An application was received from a part-time inspector 
for exemption from the provisions of Byelaw 106 (iii), and 
it was resolved that the application be not acceded to. 

An application was received from Captain P. T. Saunders, 
six years’ war service, Acting Principal of the Madras 
Veterinary College, for exemption from attendance at 
the course of study for the D.V.S.M. It was resolved that 
Captain P. T. Saunders be exempted from the provisions 
of Byelaw 106. 

It was resolved that the recognition of the Scottish Day 
School Certificate (Higher) be discontinued in respect of all 
certificates dated later than December 3lst, 1928. 

It was resolved to recommend that Schedule I be amen- 
ded by omitting, under the section ‘‘ Scottish Education 
Department,” all words after ‘‘ Leaving Certificate 
Examination.” 

The report of the Auditors on the marks awarded to 
candidates eligible for the Fitzwygram Prizes was received, 
from which it appeared that the following students had 
gained the highest and second highest number of marks, 
namely, Ist, John McNab McDonald, and 2nd, J. Saunders 
Stevenson. It was resolved that the lst Fitzwygram Prize 
be awarded to Mr. John McNab McDonald, and that the 
2nd Fitzwygram Prize be awarded to Mr. J. Saunders 
Stevenson. 

The position of students exempted from the first year’s 
course in relation to the Fitzwygram Prizes was considered, 
but it was resolved that no change be made in the regula- 
tions at present. 

Applications for election as Local Secretaries were con- 
sidered, and it was resolved to recommend that the follow- 
ing appointments be made :— 





Edinburgh :—Mr. A. K. Cameron. 

Liverpool :—Mr. A. L. Butters. 

Dublin :—Mr. J. Doyle. 

The Secretary submitted a report on the returns made 
by Internal and External Examiners on the marking of 
papers and he was instructed to obtain similar information 
with regard to the December examinations. 





Special Meeting. 

Dr. G. D. Lander attended at the request of the Com- 
mittee to advise with regard to the subjects of Chemistry 
and Physics. After discussion of the syllabus in detail, 
during which Dr. Lander favoured the Committee with 
many useful suggestions, it was resolved (a) That the Sec- 
retary be instructed to draw up a new syllabus incorpora- 
ting suggestions made and to submit the same to the Com- 
mittee at its next meeting. 

(6) That a hearty vote of thanks be conveyed to Dr. 
Lander for his very valuable assistance. 


Mr. HuauHES seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 


The SEcRETARY read the following reports of the Regis- 
tration Committee :— 


Meeting, 3rd October, 1928. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
printed and circulated, were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

It was unanimously resolved that Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittle- 
bank be appointed Vice-Chairman for the ensuing year. 

Re cases against unregistered persons :— 

No. 2074. The Secretary submitted further corres- 
pondence, and it was resolved— 

(a) That a deputation be appointed to wait on Sir 
Lionel Halsey to lay before him the facts concern- 
ing this institution. 

(b) That the deputation should consist of the President, 
Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, Sir John M’Fadyean, 
Dr. O. Charnock Bradley and Mr. Livesey. 

(c) That the general question concerning societies for the 
provision of free veterinary treatment to sick 
animals of the poor be referred to the Sub-Com- 
mittee appointed to consult with the R.S.P.C.A., 
namely :--- 

The President and Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, 
Sir John M’Fadyean, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, 
Major-Gen. Sir John Moore, and Mr. G. H. Livesey. 

(d) That the Committee have power to add to their 
number and take executive action. 

(e) That the Secretary be instructed to communicate 
with Lord Derby and the Earl of Sefton with 
regard to their association with the proposed 
animals sanctuaries. 

No. 2355, Tongue, G. W., 2363, W. T. Sheaf. Using title 

‘“* Veterinary Infirmary.” It was resolved that no action 
be taken for the present. 

No. 2356, Woodhouse, A. T. This case was ordered to 
stand over for further evidence. 

No. 2357, Murch, C. T., ‘‘ Canine and Feline Specialist.” 
This case was ordered to stand over for further evidence. 

No. 2358, Miller H. E. (Manager of Veterinary Depart- 
ment), Putman’s Dependable Service. The Secretary was 
instructed to communicate with the member alleged to be 
acting as consultant and to report. 

No. 2359, Hogg, W. S., Use of Title. A satisfactory 
explanation was received. 

No. 2362, Sanders, W., Use of Title. It was resolved 
that a prosecution be instituted. 

No. 2366, Evans, T., Use of Title. A satisfactory ex- 
planation was received. 

No. 2368, Bone, W., Use of Title. It was resolved that 
a prosecution be instituted in this case. 

No. 2369, Mitchell, H. A. The action taken by the Sec- 
retary in this case was approved. 

No. 2370, Jamieson, B., “‘ Cat Refuge.” It was resolved 
that there was no case. 
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No. 2371, Carswood Dog Powders. It was resolved that 
no action be taken. 

No. 2372, Blake, P. D., ‘‘ Canine Specialist.” The 
Secretary was instructed to send a letter of warning in this 
case. 

In reference to the R.S.P.C.A., the Secretary sub- 
mitted a scheme which he had forwarded to the National 
Veterinary Medical Association and was instructed as to 
amendments to be communicated to the Association for 
transmission to the Divisions. 


Meeting, 4th October, 1928. 

Re complaints against Registered Practitioners. 

No. 2243. No further evidence was submitted in this 
case and it was struck out. 

No. 2281. This member, who should have appeared and 
presented testimonials of good conduct, submitted a letter 
stating that owing to illness he was unable to attend. 
It was resolved that the member be called upon to appear 
at the next meeting of the Committee to be held in Janu- 
ary, 1929. 

No. 2317, Advertising. It was resolved that a letter be 
addressed to this member expressing the Council’s disap- 
proval of the manner in which he had sought to advertise 
his practice. 

No. 2338, Articles in Farmer and Stockbreeder. An 
undertaking to omit the publication of his name and 
qualification in connection with post-mortem examinations 
was received from this member. In view, however, of 
the fact that the member’s address is still displayed and 
communications written by him on veterinary topics 
appear regularly in the Farmer and Stockbreeder, it was 
resolved that this member be called upon to appear before 
the Committee at its next meeting to answer the charge 
that a breach of Bye-law 53 is being committed. 

No. 2341, Advertising. A satisfactory undertaking was 
received in this case. 

No. 2342, Advertising. <A satisfactory explanation was 
received in this case. 

No. 2344, Display of large lettering. The Secretary was 
instructed to communicate with this member expressing 
the disapproval of the Council of his advertisement, and 
requesting its amendment. 

No. 2345, Advertising. A letter was received from this 
member offering to withdraw the advertisement com- 
plained of and the case was therefore deferred, the Secre- 
tary being instructed to communicate with the member 
expressing the opinion of the Council with regard to his 
advertisements. 

No. 2348, Conduct. A report was received to the effect 
that this member had been convicted with a fine and costs 
for being drunk whilst in charge of a motor car and driving 
in a dangerous manner. The Secretary was instructed 
to warn the member that, in the event of a similar report 
being received in the future, he will be called upon to appear 
before the Council to show cause why his name should 
not be removed from the Register. 

No. 2349, Testimonial in favour of proprietary remedy. 
The Secretary was instructed to arrange for an interview 
with this member by another member of the profession 
with a view to the offence being discontinued. 

No. 2349a, Advertising. A satisfactory undertaking 
was received in this case. 

No. 2350, Conduct. A report was received to the effect 
that this member had been convicted with a fine and costs 
for being drunk whilst in charge of a motor car, and driving 
in a dangerous manner. The Secretary was instructed 
to warn the member that in the event of a similar report 
being received in the future, he will be called upon to ap- 
pear before the Council to show cause why his name should 
not be removed from the Register. 

No. 2351, Advertising. A satisfactory explanation and 
undertaking were received in this case. 

No. 2352, Advertising. A satisfactory explanation was 
received in this case. 

No. 2353, Conduct. A report was received showing that 
the appeal against the conviction of this member on a 
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criminal charge had been successful with costs against the 
police, and the case was therefore struck out. 

No. 2354, Advertising. A satisfactory undertaking was 
received. 

No. 2364, Advertising. The Secretary was instructed 
to warn this member that the offence must not be repeated, 


No. 2365, Advertising. The Secretary was instructed 
to require an undertaking from this member that the 
advertisement of his qualifications would be discontinued. 

No. 2367, Conduct. The explanation submitted by this 
member was accepted as being satisfactory. 

The following items of correspondence were considered:—- 

(a) Smith and Sons, Insurance Brokers. Proposal 
to establish Veterinary Panels. An application was re- 
ceived from this firm for the approval of the Council 
of their proposed scheme and the Secretary was instructed 
to state that the scheme cannot be approved and that 
veterinary surgeons who took part in the scheme would 
run the risk of breaking the Bye-laws of the College with 
regard to professional conduct. 

(6) Advertisement in Telephone Directory. The Sec- 
retary submitted a letter from the Controller of the Post 
Office Telephones with regard to an advertisement by an 
unregistered person in the Telephone Directory, and it was 
resolved that no action be taken. 

(c) Veterinary Radiographer. Correspondence was re- 
ceived with regard to the nature of relations between 
members of the College and a veterinary radiographer, 
and the Secretary was instructed to obtain further infor- 
mation in the matter. 

Further correspondence was submitted and the Secre- 
tary was instructed as to the replies to be sent. 

The PRESIDENT: I move the reception and adoption 
of the report. 

Mr. McInTOSH raised a point as to the accuracy of one 
of the resolutions, and on the necessary correction being 
made, he seconded the adoption of the report. 

Professor WHITEHOUSE : I notice that we are still using 
the term that a member shall appear to show cause why 
his name shall not be struck off the Register. About two 
meetings ago we decided that he was to appear and defend 
himself against charges of unprofessional conduct, or some 
such words as those. 

The SecrETARY: May I be allowed to explain the 
difference between the two classes of cases ? The Council 
has power to strike off the name of a member for unpro- 
fessional conduct on which it itself is the judge. It also 
has power to strike off the name of a member who has 
been convicted of a crime or misdemeanour by a court of 
law. In that second class of case the order to him is ‘‘ to 
appear to show cause.” 

The PrEsmpENT: The Council was of opinion that the 
milder form should be used in the first class of cases ? 

The Secretary: Yes. 

The PreEstpENT: If there is no further discussion, I 
will put the motion that the report as amended be adopted. 
The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. 
WILLETT, it was unanimously resolved that the Seal of the 
College be attached to the orders for prosecution autho- 
rised in the report. 


PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 

Colonel BRITTLEBANK read the following report of the 
Parliamentary Committee, and moved its reception and 
adoption :— 

It was resolved that Mr. A. Gofton be appointed Chair- 
man of this Committee for the ensuing year and that 
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Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank be appointed Vice-Chairman for 
the ensuing year. 

The report of the deputation which attended in Dublin 
to consult with representatives of the Irish Free State was 
submitted and approved. 

The following report of the Meat Inspection Sub-Com- 
mittee was received and adopted :— 

It was resolved that Mr. Trevor F. Spencer be ap- 
pointed to the Chair. 

A letter dated 30th July was received trom the 
National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations 
suggesting the appointment of representatives to join 
with representatives of the Federation in approaching 
the Ministry of Health with a view to that department 
considering the advisability of an amendment being 
made to the Public Health Act, 1875, to enable persons 
holding a recognised qualification in meat inspection 
to qualify for appointment as meat inspectors without 
the necessity of their first qualifying as sanitary inspec- 
tors. 

It was resolved that the suggestion be approved, 
that the deputation should consist of the President, 
Mr. Gofton and Professor Wooldridge. 

A letter was received from the Ministry of Agriculture 
accompanied by a copy of the new Anthrax Order in which 
the recommendation of the Council regarding the definition 
of “ animals ” in Section 19 had been adopted, making the 
Order extend to any four-footed mammal kept in cap- 
tivity, except mammals in certain recognised pathological 
institutions. 

It was resolved that the thanks of the Council be ad- 
dressed to the Ministry for the consideration given to the 
Council’s request. 

A letter was received from Dr. Whitehouse suggesting 
the appointment of a Committee to prepare a system of 
description of colours, markings, etc., of animals for 
identification purposes. 

It was resolved that the suggestion be approved and that 
a Committee be appointed to prepare such a scheme with 
power to co-opt other members, and that the Committee 
consist of The President, Chairman, Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittle- 
bank, Mr. G. P. Male, Mr. Trevor F. Spencer and Mr. J. 
Willett. 


Mr. CARTER seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


PUBLICATION AND LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Livesey read the following report of the Publication 
and Library Committee, and moved its reception and 
adoption :— 

It was resolved that Mr. G. H. Livesey be appointed 
Chairman and that Dr. Bradley be appointed Vice-Chair- 
man of this Committee for the ensuing year. 

The Librarian reported presentations made to the Library 
since the previous Quarterly Meeting, including 80 volumes 
irom Major-General Sir Frederick Smith. 

It was resolved that the thanks of the Council be con- 
veyed to the respective donors. 


A list of books for purchase was considered, but further 


consideration was referred to the Library Sub-Committee 
for report to the next meeting. 

The following report of the Library Sub-Committee on 
Furnishing was received :— 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
printed and circulated, were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

Plans for the provision of a Committee table in three 
divisions, with chairs, in oak, were submitted by the 
Architect, together with an estimate. 

It was resolved that the consideration of the matter 
be deferred pending the receipt of revised plans and 
estimates. 

A report was submitted by Mr’ F. Newby as delegate 
of the College at the Oxford Conference of the Association 
of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux, and it was 
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resolved that the report be adopted and that the thanks of 
the Council be awarded to Mr. Newby for his report. 

It was resolved that the Registrar be authorised to print 
and publish 2,900 copies of the Register for 1929 and that 
the price of bound copies be increased to 7s 6d. 

Mr. McKrwnna seconded the motion, which was carried 


unanimously. 


CHAIRMEN’S COMMITTEE. 


The SEcRETARY read the following report of the Chair- 
men’s Committee :— 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been printed 
and circulated, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Secretary was instructed to arrange for the portrait 
of Professor W. Dick to be hung in a suitable place in the 
Council Room after consultation with the Architect. 
The action of the Treasurer in arranging for the necessary 
repairs to the frame was approved. 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. 
McInTosu, the report was received and adopted. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARIES OF BoaRD OF EXAMINERS 
IN ScoTLanp, LIVERPOOL AND IRELAND. 


On the motion of Professor Buxton, seconded by Colonel 
BRITTLEBANK, the following were appointed as Local 
Secretaries :—-Edinburgh: Mr. A. K. Cameron; Liver- 
pool: Mr. A. L. Butters; Dublin: Mr. J. Doyle. 


Novices oF Morion. 


Professor J. B. BuxTon gave notice of the following 
motions :— 

“That Bye-laws 61, 62, 63 and 64 be amended as 
follows :—Substitute the word fourteen for the word seven 
wherever the latter occurs.” 

“That Bye-law 101 be amended as follows :—Omit 
after the word should in line 18 the words ‘ be signed by a 
pseudonym only but should,’ and in line 20 the words, 
‘so signed.’ ” 

‘** Scottish Education Department. Leave out all 
words after Leaving Certificate Hxamination.” 

‘* That Schedule 1 be amended as follows :—Section II 
Ministry of Education, Northern Ireland, in place of 
examinations named, insert :—-Senior Certificate Examina- 
tion; Junior Certificate Examination (with credit in three 
subjects. * 


Any OTHER MATTERS. 


Mr. Citarkson: Under the heading of Any Other 
Matters, I should like to mention that Professor Buxton 
this year has put in a very largely increaséd amount of 
work as a delegate, but no mention has been made of the 
fact. He has put in a considerable amount of time, to the 
great advantage in every way of our examinations. I 
think he is entitled to a vote of thanks, and I have great 
pleasure in proposing that a very special vote of thanks 
be given to him for his labours. (Cheers.) 

The PRESIDENT: I am grateful to Mr. Clarkson for 
reminding us of that fact. 

Dr. BraDLEyY: I should like very heartily to second this 
motion, and at the same time to say that considerable 
benefit arises from the fact that the same delegate has 
visited all the centres of examinations. 

The resolution of thanks was carried unanimously. 
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This concluded the business of the Quarterly Meeting 
of Council. 


Special Meeting of Council. 





Immediately following the Quarterly Meeting, a Special 
Meeting of Council was held. The President (Dr. Share- 
Jones) occupied the Chair, and the same members were 
present as at the Quarterly Meeting. 

The minutes of the last Special Meeting, which had been 
printed and circulated, were taken as read and confirmed. 

Professor J. B. Buxton formally moved the following 
motion, of which due notice had been given :— 

** That Bye-law 62 be amended by omitting the words 

‘ with honours’ in line 7 and inserting after the word 

‘examination’ the words ‘to be approved by the 

Council.’ ”’ 

Dr. BRADLEY seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

It was resolved that the confirmatory meeting should be 
held on Wednesday, 17th October, at 4 p.m. 

On the motion of Mr. McKtnwna, seconded by Mr. CARTER, 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the President for 
the excellent manner in which he had conducted the busi- 
ness, and, the PrEsIDENT having briefly acknowledged the 
compliment, the meeting terminated. 








11th International Veterinary Congress, 1930. 





Drart PROGRAMME OF SUBJECTS. 





The following draft programme has been drawn up by 
the Organising Committee for the International Veterinary 
Congress to be held in London from August 4th to 9th, 
1930. This is to be submitted to the consideration of 
the Permanent Commission after it has been discussed 
by the National Committees of other countries. A 
meeting of the Permanent Commission is fixed for May, 
1929, at which it is hoped to settle the final form of the 
Programme. 


GENERAL MEETINGS. 

Foot-and-mouth Disease. 

Tuberculosis. 

Abortion in Domestic Animals. 

The Law Governing the Practice of Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery. 

Relationship of the Veterinary Surgeon to Ahimal 
Husbandry. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 
Section (i) Veterinary Science in Relation to Public 
Health— 

(a) Meat Poisoning, its Pathogenesis and the measures 
necessary to guard against it. 

(b) General principles to be observed in the inspection 
of carcases and organs of animals, with a view to 
determine their safety as articles of human food. 

(ec) Control of the Production and Distribution of 
Meat and Milk. 

Section (ii) Pathology and Bacteriology— 

(a) Johne’s Disease. 

(6) Ultra-visible Viruses. 

(c) Distemper (Etiology and Vaccination). 

(d) Sterility. 

Section (iii) Hpizootiology. 

(a) Anthrax. 

(6) Swine Fever. 

(c) 8 scab. 

(d) Poultry Diseases. 
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Section (iv) Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
(a) Mastitis. 
(6) Abdominal Surgery of Bovines and Equines. 
(c) The Use of Drugs in the Treatment of Disease caused 
by Nematode Worms. 
(d) Milk Fever. 
Section (v) Tropical Diseases. 
(a) Theileriasis. 
(6) Control of Trypanosomiasis. 
Section (vi) Dietetics. 
(a) Scientific Feeding of Domestic Animals. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns, 











Diary of Events. 


Oct. 29th—Meeting of the Editorial Committee 
N.V.M.A., 10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1, 
at 4-30 p.m. 

Nov. ist—Annual Dinner of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., at the Trocadero Restaurant, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 

Nov. 2nd—R.A.V.C. Old Comrades’ Re- Union Dinner, 
Queen’s Hotel, Leicester Square, W.C., 
7 p.m. 

Meeting of, the,Lancashire Division, at 
Manchester, at 3-30 p.m. 

Nov. 21st—Annual Meeting of the Scottish Metro- 

politan Division N.V.M.A., at Edinburgh. 





Provisional Committee, Ayr Congress, 1929. 





The completion oi one N.V.M.A. Congress prac- 
tically coincides with the commencement of the task 
of arranging for the next, and it is gratifying to record 
that both a good attendance and great enthusiasm 
accompanied the holding of the inaugural meeting 
of the Provisional Committee for the 1929 Congress of 
the Association, which is to open at Ayr on Saturday, 
August 31st, thus repeating the week-end inclusion 
which was inaugurated at Newcastle this year. 

The Provisional Committee met at the Station 
Hotel, Perth, on Saturday last, when Mr. David 
Brown, M.R.C.V.S., of Kilwinning, Ayrshire, was 
elected Chairman, and Major Alex. Douglas, M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M., Chief Veterinary Officer for Ayrshire, 
Local Secretary. An Executive Committee was 
appointed to meet at Ayr on November 3rd, when a 
suggested programme of papers, etc., will be drawn 
up for submission to another meeting of the Pro- 
visional Committee, which it was decided to hold at 
Glasgow on a date yet to be determined. 

At a meeting of the Scottish Branch, held subse- 
quent to the meeting of the Provisional Committee, 
at the same place, Mr. William Nairn, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Blairgowrie, was elected President of the Branch 
for the ensuing year. 





Royat (Dick) VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 





According to the Report of the Principal on the work of 
Session, 1927-28, submitted recently to the Board of 
Governors of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, the 
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number of students attending the various classes showed 
an increase as compared with the previous year. Students 
from 22 counties in Scotland, 16 in England and Wales, 
and 7 in Ireland, as well as from Canada, India, South 
Africa, West Africa, Nyassaland, France, Guernsey, 
Palestine and Peru. Entries for the Session just begun 
indicate a further and greater increase in numbers. 

The need for an X-ray installation in the Hospital has 
been very greatly felt, but it is probable that this deficiency 
will shortly be remedied. 

Publications to the number of fourteen, embodying the 
results of research by members of the staff, were issued 
during the year, and research into the cause of milk fever, 
the dentition of the pig as indicative of age, feeding prob- 
lems, and other veterinary subjects is being continued 
during the present Session. 





PERSONAL. 





‘“‘A wedding of considerable interest to the Saltburn 
district, where the parties are well known and popular, 
took place by official license at the register office, Guis- 
borough,” says a local paper. 

“The bridegroom was Mr. Aurelio Malaga Alba, D.Sc., 
B.Se. (Vet. Se.), M.R.C.V.S., eldest son of Sefior Guillerius 
Malaga Santolalla, of Lima, Peru, who has spent a good 
deal of time in England studying for his veterinary degrees, 
and the bride, Miss Agnes Staines Pearcy, fourth daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Pearcy, of Saltburn. 

“The reception was held at the home of the bride. 

“The honeymoon will be spent in a tour of South 
America, and the happy couple will afterwards reside at 
Lima, Peru.” Dr. Alba will take up duties as Manager 
and Director of ‘‘ Sociedad Agricola Chucaya,” and will 
carry out research in hormonic rejuvenation and improve- 
ment of livestock. 





Foot-anp-MoutH DIsEASE NEAR LONDON. 





The Ministry of Agriculture, on Monday night, issued 
the following :— 

“The existence of foot-and-mouth disease was con- 
firmed on Saturday, October 20th, at Hextable, Sutton- 
at-Hone, Kent. An Order has been issued, which is now 
in force, prohibiting the movement of animals in an area 
south of the River Thames of approximately 15 miles 
radius round the infected premises. The area includes 
the whole of the County of London south of the Thames, 


with the exception of the metropolitan boroughs of Wands- - 


worth and Battersea. The movement of any animals 
in the area contrary to this Order is an offence against the 
Diseases of Animals Act. 

‘“In view of the fact that a number of cattle from 
premises in the infected area had been entered for the 
British Dairy Farmers’ Association’s Show at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, which commences to-morrow, 
a further Order has been issued empowering an inspector 
to require the removal from the show of any animal which 
had been brought from any area which, after the movement, 
had been declared to be an infected area, and prohibiting 
the movement from the show of any animal except by 
licence of an inspector of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries.” 





H.M. StaTIoNERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 


The undermentioned have been published recently. 
Copies can be purchased through any bookseller, 
or directly from H.M. Stationery Office, at the following 
addresses :—London : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2., 
and 28 Abingdon Street, S.W.1; Cardiff: 1 St. Andrew's 
Crescent; Manchester: York Street; Edinburgh: 120 


George Street. Price Post 
Net. Free. 
AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, MINISTRY sg. d. s. d. 
OF :— 
681. Animal. Diseases of Animals. 


Quarantine Stations (Regulation) Order 
of 1928 (No. 2) dated September 28th, 
1928 ane ae | 0 ls 
Wark OFFICE. VETERINARY SERVICES, 
1923. ARMy REGULATIONS :— 
Amendment No 1. September, 1928. 


(57-9999-00-00) om one - =F 0 13 
Amendment No. 2. September, 1928. 
(57-9999-00-00) ene son wo OF 0 1% 


Doge SHow ror R.V.C.. RE-BUILDING FUND. 





In connection with the National Dog Week, Bungay 
recently held its first Dog Show in the grounds of 
Capt. and Mrs. W. H. Wortley’s home, which were 
visited by over 300 persons. The proceeds, which were 
devoted to the Royal Veterinary College Re-building Fund 
(Canine Section) amounted to well over £20. The secre- 
tarial duties were carried out by Capt. W. H. Wortley. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY. 





COMERFORD, ‘Michael Henry, Holmleigh, High Road, 
Woodford, E.18. Graduated London, 2lst December, 
1870. Died, 19th October, 1928, aged 76. 

Ketty, John J., Kilrush, Co. Clare. Graduated, Edin- 
burgh, 5th January, 1888. Died 14th October, 1928. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 


All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents 


° 
** Seasonal Epidemic Mastitis ’’ of Bovines. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—In reply to the letter from Mr. E. P. Edwards, 
M.R.C.V.S., Mold, in your issue of October 20th, 1928, 
the evidence which points to B. pyogenes as the cause of 
the condition is as follows :— 

1. Microscopic examination of smears of the udder 
secretion reveals enormous numbers of gram positive 
bacilli which have been identified as B. pyogenes. 

2. By appropriate methods these organisms can be 
cultivated upon artificial media. 

3. Disease simulating the natural condition has been 
produced by injecting artificially cultivated bacilli into 
the udder by way of the teat canal. It is said that the 
results of such transmission experiments are more likely 
to succeed with dry cows than with cows in milk. 

It is possible that vaccine treatment may be beneficial, 
but in my opinion laboratory investigation is, required 
before any useful statements can be made.—Yours truly, 

F. C. MINETT. 

Research Institute in Animal Pathology, 

Royal Veterinary College, N.W. 
October 22nd, 1928. 
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Y FOR FREE ~J 


CLINICAL TRIAL 


We shall be pleased to send, post free, to 
any Veterinary Surgeon, a sample of Vetiod 
sufficient to make a thorough clinical trial of 
the value of this active, penetrating, non- 
irritant and non-staining iodine ointment. 
We wish you to satisfy yourself, from per- 
sonal observation, that it is the ideal form of 
iodine for veterinary uses. Samples will 
follow receipt of postcard by MENLEY & 
James, Ltd., P.O. Box 112A, Hatton 

Garden, London, E.C.1. 


VETIOD 


Vetiod is indicated in parasitic mange, ringworm, 
dermatitis, wounds, abscess, tumour, fistula, sinuses, 
fistulous withers, enlarged glands, grease in horses, 
cracked heel, capped hock, elbow bursitis, or inflam- 


matory conditions generally. Vetiod is bland even on 
mucous surfaces | 
ee _ 











IS SAFEST—SUREST. 


Read = ** |] ocAL ANAESTHESIA 
IN VETERINARY PRACTICE, 


an instructive report of Operations 
on Animals by Dr. - Merillat, 
President of American Veterinary 
Medical Association. Reprinted from 
the “North American Veterinarian.” 


Free by post. 


Ask us also for particulars of WAITE'S Local 
Anesthetic, and illustrated list of special Syringes. 





Sole Agents : 


THE DENTAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LIMITED, 
ALSTON HOUSE, 17 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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THE BEST FOOD 


FOR ALL DOGS. 


PURITY & EXCELLENCE 














Proprietors and Manufacturers : 


WALKER, HARRISON & GARTHWAITES, 


LTD., 
LONDON, E. 14. 

















Veterinary Medicine 


(Established 1905) 


Edited by 
D. M. Campse Lt, D.V.S. 
A. T. Kinsey, D.V.S. 


A Magazine for those interested 
in the practice of Veterinary 
Medicine. 


Contains standard articles and authoritative discussions on 


a wide variety of subjects of interest to Veterinarians. 


Subscription Price, 18/- a year. 


Published by 


VETERINARY MAGAZINE CORPORATION, 
4753 South Parkway, Chicago, U.S.A. 
































